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OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


A. L. WARNSHUIS, who writes on Your Chance to Invest 
in a Christian World, is President of the Foreign Missions 
Council of North America. Dr. Warnshuis writes about our 
opportunities as American Christians to help European 
Christians, from firsthand knowledge of the field. He has 
served as counsel to interchurch bodies dealing with relief 
and rehabilitation in Europe. 


ROBERT H. MacPHERSON, a divinity student at Tufts 
College, gives us both a lively story of our Ferry Beach Youth 
Institute and an account of the annual convention of the 
Universalist Youth Fellowship, in Universalist Youth Fellow- 
ship at Work and Play. 


M. PHILIPS PRICE, an English Unitarian layman and Labor 
Member of Parliament, has an important message for us as 
well as for the people of England, in his article Ourselves and 
Russia. . 


ARNOLD L. SIMONSON is a Universalist minister serving as 
Army Chaplain in the European theater. Chaplain Simonson 
wrote his fine statement in a letter to Mrs. Simonson. At our 


request she gave us permission to publish More Hating and 
Killing Will Heal No Wounds. 


We are indebted to the REV. ROLAND D. SAWYER, a 
Congregational minister of Ware, Massachusetts, for the most 
interesting bit of our history in Where Universalism as a 
Denomination Was Born. Some of our friends will say that 
Universalism as a denomination began in Philadelphia at the 
1790 Convention, but that does not detract from the value of 
Mr. Sawyer’s interesting account of Elder Rich and his con- 
version to Universalism of a young man named Hosea Ballou. 


We agree with SHELDON SHEPARD that the liberal 
churches have the evangel for tomorrow. With Mr. Shepard 
we hope and pray that liberal churchmen have in their hearts 
that which will make people say Here Comes Tomorrow, 
when liberal churchmen go to work in a community. 


Catholic Radicalism in Latin America should be read with 
care by all thoughtful Protestants. DEVERE and MARIE 
ALLEN, Latin American specialists of the Worldover Press, 
here show us how the Catholic Church is ministering to the 
masses in Costa Rica and El Salvador by support of the labor 
movement. 


ALFRED S. COLE, who reviews DEAN SKINNER’S book, 
A Religion for Greatness, is a member of the faculty of Tufts 
College School of Religion. 


IN OUR LABOR ISSUE, SEPTEMBER! 


A parson who is a labor organizer and a parson who is a parish 
minister—each presents his point of view on the relation of 
labor and the church. 


DON’T MISS 


The Church and Labor, by H. C. Ledyard, President of the 
United Stone and Allied Products Workers. 


Labor and the Churches, by Dr. ‘G. H. Leining, Minister 
All Souls Church, Braintree. 


KOR RK MRE TKK 


Read what Dr. Ellsworth C. Reamon, President of the Univer- 
salist Church of America, has to say in this same issue on 
We Are Laborers Together. 
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we The Unified Appeal, a Good Job Well Done 


AST November we expressed our conviction that 
Universalists would support the Unified Appeal. 
It is a pleasure now to record that Universalists have 
responded to the appeal more generously than ever 
they did to the old system of quotas and _ special 
collections. Individuals and churches have this year 
given more to the Unified Appeal than the year before. 
The final figures are not yet available. Our present 
information, however, is that the Appeal has succeeded 
im two ways. First, our people and our churches are 
contributing the money necessary for the support of 
field work, religious education, youth activities, and 
general overhead, and second, they are doing so in 
sufficient amount to carry on the work as planned at 
the beginning of the year, and balance the budget 
drawn up by the Board of Trustees. 

This double success is the result of good teamwork. 
Credit for achievement goes to President Reamon, 
Dr. Cymmins, the entire Board of Trustees of the 
Universalist Church of America, and Universalists 
everywhere who responded. The Appeal was well 
planned, confusions of former years were ironed out. 
The timing was better than we have had hitherto. 


Consequently, the responses from churches came 
earlier. All in all, the 1945 Unified Appeal is a good 
job, well done. 

This does not mean that we have reached perfec- 
tion. It does not mean that one hundred percent of all 
individuals or churches have contributed. There is 
yet time to improve on the present record! From the 
dateline of this paper to the official close of the 
current appeal there are twenty-seven days. Some 
churches we know have done something for the appeal 
and mean to do more. We hope they will finish their 
part of the job before August 31. Other churches have 
the money in their treasury, but the Treasurer just 
hasn’t sent it in yet. Send it before August 31. Some 
Universalists have meant to give but have not done so 
yet. If you are one such, make the intent the deed. 

The Unified Appeal is not an annual collection for 
vague “overhead expenses.” It is giving and sharing 
financial resources for the definite purpose of putting 
specialized people at work helping Universalists in 
local churches to be better Universalists, and so, more 
effective servants of the spiritual needs of men and 
women in our time. 


Voices in the Night 


O a country-bred man living in the city, the long- 

drawn wail of the fire engine sirens, piercing the 
night, inspires a kind of unreasoning terror. All of the 
Half forgotten tales of ghostly horrors we heard re- 
counted during our boyhood in a Scottish American 
rural neighborhood come to life when the siren wails. 
If we are pulled out of a sound sleep by that dreadful 
sound it is always to a nightmarish state of half wake- 
fulness. We have to force ourselves wide awake and 
get a firm grip on reality, or we sink into real night- 
mares. We remind ourselves that this is not the 
“banshee” but a practical demonstration of intelligent 
~ organized community life. True, something is wrong 
in the neighborhood; equally true, and more significant. 
someone is moving speedily to right it. 

Our mechanized world has many raucous voices in 
the night. The nervous staccato of the midnight 
freight blowing for the nearby crossing, the city yard 
engine whistling and snorting at the same time, the 
solemn basso profundo of the fog horn, blowing over- 
time off the New England coast this summer; none of 


these has the charm of the symphony. None of them, 
however, should occasion us alarm. All of them should 
remind us of the accuracy of machines and the in- 
tegrity of men in the long night watches. They should 
move us to gratitude, increase in us confidence, and 
stimulate us to do our jobs with the same faithful 
regularity of firemen, trainmen, and lighthouse keepers. 

In the long night of our wartime anxiety, fear, and 
moral confusion, there are also many alarming voices. 
To some we listen and quake when we should be 
thanking God and wasting no time worrying. To other 
of these voices we pay little heed, when we should be 
springing to action. To cite but one of the first 
variety, we have heard good people expressing nervous 
concern over the dire consequences of new and strange 
diseases that may be brought to us in planes and 
ships coming from far lands. Doubtless there is real 
danger from this source. Here is one alarm about 
which we can do nothing, however, except to realize 
eratefully that health officials and research people in 
laboratories are aware of whatever danger there is, 
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and are on the job combating the new or threatened 
new evil. Our job is to keep calm and obey the laws 
of good health until we are told to do something more. 
We should not work ourselves up to such a state of 
foolish daytime nightmare that, losing sight of reality, 
we become unwitting rumor mongers. Let us rather 
thank God for health specialists and go calmly about 
our business. 

Other voices in our night of worry and confusion 
do call us to action. These we too often hear and 
dismiss. For instance, there is a crisis in the field of 
religious education. It is not a crisis of techniques or 
any of the other things that exercise specialists as 
specialists. It is the crisis caused by lack of teachers. 
“Every year it is harder to get teachers for our school.” 
This near dispairing voice is heard again and again in 
our churches. Liberal Protestant lay folk had better 
wake to the meaning of this alarm. This is not a 
matter that can be left to “those Sunday School 
people.” We have no paid or volunteer department 
of specialists that can handle the situation while we 
go comfortably back to sleep. Either lay churchmen 
and women wake up to this alarm and go into action 
or liberal Protestant Christian culture will disappear 
from the land. 

Still other voices call us to action, some loud, and 
some but hoarse back-of-the-hand whispers, stirring 
men to hate their fellow countrymen. Too many of 
us, too much of the time, are too content to leave the 
anti-Semitic problem to the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews, and are satisfied to leave the 
welfare of the negro to the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People. Men and women 
of good will are everywhere and always called to preach 
the gospel of integrity and good will by lives of positive 
action. This means answering the call to action in 
your church and in your neighborhood. 

Religious indifference that is unconcerned with the 
welfare of childhood blows no sirens in the streets. 
It masks itself with sophisticated talk. Racial hatred, 
more often than not, hides in alleys, and sometimes 
even in polite drawing rooms. But both these evils 
should sound an alarm in our hearts and call us to 
action. It zs later than we think. 


DO YOU WANT SCHOOL TIME FOR YOUR 
CHILDREN’S RELIGIOUS EDUCATION? 


HE practice of allowing “free time” for the reli- 
gious instruction of children during school hours 
was debated by Pennsylvania Universalists in their 
recent convention. The discussion was prompted by 
the fact that the Pennsylvania Legislature has passed 
and the Governor of the Commonwealth has signed 
a bill permitting one hour of school time each week 
for the religious instruction of children, at the church 
of their choice, and on the written request of their 
parents. Pennsylvania Universalists did not ap- 
prove of the project. Commenting editorially in The 
Pennsylvania Universalist, Editor Henry Felton says: 
We believe that the most effective place for re- 
ligious instruction to be given is in the homes and 
churches and it must last longer than one hour a 
week. Religion must be kept out of our public schools. 
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Powerful forces are at work trying to introduce the 
subject in the schools and they must be defeated. 
Before religion can be taught in our tax-supported 
schools it must be decided whose religion. There are 
over 250 religious bodies in the United States and the 
safest plan is to leave the matter of religious train- 
ing entirely up to them and the homes and leave the 
public schools alone. 


We agree with Mr. Felton most heartily, and for 
several reasons. The curriculum of our public schools 
is already overcrowded. In many instances both 
teachers and pupils resent this extra strain on their 
schedules. The attitude of the learners is anything 
but conducive to sound religious instruction. Further, 
we have had most alarming reports of what goes on 
under the guise of weekday religious education from 
sections as widely separated as Maine and Minnesota. 
We shall have more to say on this subject in our 
September Religious Education issue. 

Meanwhile we solicit information on the subject 
from our readers. If the practice of releasing children 
from day school for religious instruction is legal in your 
state, how does it work out in your community? 


NOT BRAINS ENOUGH TO WASTE IN THIS 
WORLD 


ISS Florence Adams used to end many an editorial 
office discussion of unmoral stupidity in high 
places with a favorite bit of Vermont philosophy, 
“There just aren’t brains enough to go round in this 
world.” 

We recall this remark in connection with the as- 
tounding news of the rejection of the application for 
membership in the American College of Surgeons of 
Dr. George D. Thorne, a colored surgeon. In reply 
to the simple request for a membership application 
blank came a note informing Dr. Thorne that “pur- 
suant to a resolution of the Board of Regents, fellowship 
in the College is not being conferred on members of the 
negro race at the present time.” 

Dr. William Allan Neilson, calling attention to this 
action, says: “‘Fellowship in the American College of 
Surgeons has both a prestige and a practical value since 
such affiliation is a prerequisite to appointment on the 
staff of many leading American hospitals. In effect 
the power to deny fellowship in this organization is 
the power to frustrate advancement within the pro- 
fession.” 

We hope the American College of Surgeons will 
speedily remedy this condition which is both a rank 
injustice to a minority of Americans and a most griev- 
ous waste of talent in a land short of physicians. There 
are not brains enough, even in the medical profession, 
to waste any. We believe there are brains enough, 
and, equally important, democratic and Christian ideals 
enough in the ranks of the medical profession to abol- 
ish speedily any slightest semblance to Nazi racism 
from the rules of the American College of Surgeons. 

No man, black or white, has the slightest claim to 
consideration as a member of a professional group if he 
lacks the brains, the training, and the skills of the pro- 
fession. No man, black or white, should be denied mem- 
bership if he can demonstrate professional competency. 
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Your Chance to Invest in a Christian World 


A. Livingston Warnshuis 


O greater dilemma probably ever confronted the 
, Christian conscience than that in which the 
resistance movement involved European Christians. 
For the pastor, who had not only to answer for himself, 
but was expected to give spiritual guidance and explain 
the moral implications of the Christian gospel. to his 
flock, the problem was sharpened to a point close to 
desperation. 
Put in simple form, the problem was this: 


__ We had been taught that it was contrary to the principles 
of Christian ethics to lie, steal, murder. But if the resistance 
movement was to be effective against the diabolical forces of 
Nazidom, these things were necessary, and we had to do them. 
Underground resistance would perhaps be the deciding 
factor in putting an end to a force which, in its program of 
violence and perversion of truth and trampling on human 
rights, was one of the most sinister threats the Christian world 
had ever known. Our consciences forced us to take sides in 
such a struggle—risk our lives, and the lives of those dear 
to us. Open opposition was useless. And so we learned to 
lie, to falsify documents, to destroy property in a program of 
sabotage. We became assassins. We broke the command- 
ments. And our consciences, and more frequently than not 
our pastors, told us that in view of the greater evil that 
threatened, this was the way we must follow. 


A fine young couple who had consecrated their 
lives before the war to the missionary program are now 
in Switzerland. They were ready to go out to their 
chosen field when the Nazi hell broke loose upon their 
country.» Their first “crime” was the befriending of 
two little Jewish children who had seen their parents 
dragged from their home to an unknown fate. More 
and more they became involved in the “underground 
railway” to the border, and one illegal act after another 
was called for to keep from betraying the whole struc- 
ture of the underground and the resistance movement. 
For two years they led this illegal existence. They 
raised the money, protected and cared for 400 Jewish 
children before they fell under such great suspicion 
that they could no longer be useful. They fled from 
one, place to another, usually on crowded work trains, 
and’ arrived at last in Switzerland, where they have 
beeh for four months. But the terror of the life they 
had led pursued them. At night, even in the safety of 
this neutral haven, they leap suddenly from bed, cold 
with terror, when a car happens to stop outside their 
hotel. In the country which had once been their home- 
land, only the Gestapo car stopped at night. And even 
in broad daylight in Geneva, they cannot overcome 
the foreboding which causes them to pause at each 
corner, peering anxiously each way for a_ possible 
Gestapo officer. 

When a person embarked on this underground work 
he soon found it had no justifiable limits. If it was 
right to oppose the Hitler regime with force at all, then 
it was doubly right to do away with an influential Nazi 
leader. An individual in the underground had no 
right to shirk such a demand. The assassination was 
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‘do his bidding. 


frequently planned to take place on the crowded street 
cars when people were going to work. Everyone must 
ride on these public conveyances and it was simply a 
case of watching and waiting for the opportunity. 
Chances of escape in such a crowd were good, but a 
horrible death was of course inevitable if one failed 
to escape. Pastors tell of young people going to church 
gatherings direct from such experiences, feeling no 
more incongruity in the situation than does the soldier 
who makes the chapel his last stop before going into 
battle. 


Be 


Ruins of a liberal church, Holland 


Youth groups within the church often developed 
the feeling that their most effective Christian witness 
would be to set up classes in sabotage and document 
forgery. Where was the line of what could be done 
under the direct sponsorship or approval of the church 
to be drawn? 

And what, now, of these brave but reckless youth 
who have formed the habit of taking the law into their 
own hands? They will not become at once placid 
adherents of the status quo. They will go on judging 
people and institutions and laws on their basic merits 
as they see them. But what will be the basis of their 
judgment? The basis has been a fanatical and 
patriotic opposition to the evil of the Nazi regime. 
In this they found themselves at one with the church, 
and they gained tremendous respect for the church in 
almost every occupied country because the church was 
the one institution which consistently spoke out boldly 
against Fascism. 

Hitler’s claim that he did not attack the church is 
true. He apparently did not think it was worthy of 
that honor. His original plan seemed to be to ignore 
it and presume that in the course of events it would 
x. But he attacked basic justice and 
belief in the inviolability of human dignity in a way 
which the church could not tolerate. It was the 
church, and often only the church, which spoke up 
clearly and boldly against evils of the New Regime. 
Hitler could not tolerate this and he began to strike 
back. But by this opposition to Hitler, the church 
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won the undying respect of the youth resistance 
groups. In France, for instance, we found them 
organizing and demanding their place within the 
structure of the church. 

Youth has learned a new meaning to such terms 
-as loyalty, devotion and co-operation. But it has been 
living at the same time in a lawless society, where 
justice was an unknown factor, and where all the 
old traditional restraints were swept aside. Will the 
churches of Europe succeed in retaining this youthful 
spirit of enthusiasm and self-sacrifice, and at the same 
‘time be able to direct it into constructive channels for 
the building of a new and better world? 


Young people of the resistance have learned to 
trust the church. They have found in it a source of 
strength and championship of a broad and practical 
idealism. They say, “Here, in the reborn church, is the 
kind of dynamic and challenging leadership we have 
been seeking. What can be the source of this amaz- 
ing strength in the face of opposition and persecu- 
tion before which all other institutions have failed?” 
They have begun reading the Bible and participating 
in religious discussion in a way that reveals their terrific 
spiritual hunger and their longing for the kind of inspir- 
ing leadership that they recognize in the Man of 
Galilee. 


Church leaders are determined that the church of 
the new Europe shall be worthy of its vocation. They 
have the vision and the determination. 
hands are weak. 
them. 

In many localities church buildings have all been 
destroyed. There is literally no place to meet and hold 
services. The people of Europe do not ask us to 
rebuild the glorious cathedrals. To provide the kind 
of places of worship that best suit their needs will be 
their own privilege and joy as the years go by. Just 
now—perhaps there is a chapel left standing: with a 
small investment the holes in the roof could be 
repaired, the window openings covered with the trans- 
parent oiled paper that is everywhere substituted for 
glass, a tottering wall made safe. Then it could be 
used every day—for worship services, lectures, rehabili- 
tation classes, a registry center for the reassembling of 
scattered families, a community concert. If the 
churches can be ready when the twenty to thirty 
million dislocated people in Europe return home, they 
have the greatest chance in history to become the real 
centers of community life. In some localities, of course, 
the church building has been completely demolished. 
For such areas in France, and Holland, it has already 
been arranged that prefabricated foyers can be shipped 
in from Switzerland. Try to imagine what such a 
church center would mean to a community where the 
majority of the people are camping in the ruins of 


It is our privilege to strengthen 


their former homes, with inadequate clothing or 


blankets, and with only a meager open fire for cooking 
and warmth. 

One of the important ways in which we can help 
is in supplying funds for the establishment of training 
schools for lay workers to carry on these enlarged 
church programs. Theological schools, too, most of 
which have been closed, will need help as they begin 
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But their” 


to reassemble their faculty and provide quarters and 
libraries for their new programs. There will be no 
dearth of candidates: informal study groups have been 
going on, even in the internment and prisoner-of-war 
camps, and many young people in such classes have 
signified their intention of entermg the ministry as 
soon as they can receive the proper training after the 
war. Many of them will have to have scholarships if 
they are to carry out their plans. 

Everywhere there is the demand for more and more 
religious literature. Much has been lost in the progress 
of the war—Bibles and hymnals in churches and homes, 
and huge stocks in the bombing of some of the great 
religious publishing centers, which were unfortunately 
also great ammunition manufacturing centers. But 
part of the need represents the new demand of people 
who have never before interested themselves in such 
reading. There can be no publishing in any of the 
devastated areas as yet—both presses and paper are 
quite lacking. But in Switzerland, the work can go 
forward of printing Bibles and other religious materials 
in many languages, for shipment to the people who 
are so hungry for their comfort and guidance. 

It has been emphasized by many persons lately that 
“Europe is a new world.” But we must not let our- 
selves feel out of the picture because we are geographi- 
cally distant from the scene. History will undoubtedly 
look upon the next few months as one of the greatest 
crises in the history of Europe—perhaps of the world. 
And what happens to Europe is going to depend to a 
large extent on whether the church is strong enough 
to assume the position of spiritual leadership which 
youth demands. The spiritual force is there, but to be 
effective that spiritual force must be incarnated into 
a concrete program. To accomplish that they must 
depend on American Christians and their willingness to 
share in a spirit of Christian love and sacrifice. It is a 
crucial moment not only for the churches of Europe 
but for those of America as well. 
willing to invest in the best chance the church has 
ever had to make the voice of its founder heard in the 
establishment of a more Christian social order on this 
earth? 


UNIVERSALIST MINISTERS BROADCAST 


Dr. Donald B. F. Hoyt broadcast the morning 
devotional services from Station WCSH, Portland, 
Maine, during the month of May. 
Rev. D. Stanley Rawson will broadcast these services. 
Dr. Hoyt will conduct them again in October. 


HUNGER DEMOCRACY’S ENEMY 


Returning correspondents are all of the opinion that 
unless food is sent to Europe, democratic government 
and a lasting peace will be endangered. Frank Gervasi, 
a war correspondent who spent seven months in 
France, Italy, and Greece, recently told a Washington 
audience, “Democracy has many enemies in Europe, 
but perhaps the most formidable is hunger.” He 
added that “unless the people in the liberated countries 
are fed—and immediately—the chances of building a 
lasting peace are dangerously narrowed.” Leland 
Stowe and others echo this opinion—Worldover Press. 
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Youth Fellowship at Work and Play 


Fifty-seventh U.Y.F. Convention 


Robert H. MacPherson 


O you believe ‘that peacetime military conscrip- 

tion will contribute to a stable world order? Do 
you think that it is necessary to work for an all- 
encompassing world religion to break down the bar- 
riers between the peoples? These were the questions 
that brought the sharpest reactions and provided the 
surest clue to the tone of the fifty-seventh annual 
convention of the Universalist Youth Fellowship, 
held in the First Universalist Church of Cambridge, 
July 14, 1945. The convention climaxed a year in 
which the executive committee, led by indefatigable 
Ann Postma, struggled mightily with a host of the 
most exacting problems, and carried on successfully 
without a director. 

Planned to fit the exigencies of wartime, the meet- 
Ing was a one day affair with the emphasis on the 
greatest amount of solid work in the shortest possible 
time. This, of course, did not hamper the renewal 
of old friendships, or mar the fellowship and byplay 
which are part of any such gathering. 

Once the hellos had been said and registration had 
been completed, the opening exercises consisted of 
a brief worship service, led by Robert H. MacPherson 
assisted by the church organist, Mr. Francis Hagar, 
who deserves a special note of thanks for racing against 
an exceedingly busy schedule to be of service. 

Then. followed the morning business session, the 
main feature of which was the election of officers and 
the study of a proposed platform to be submitted 
by the fellowship to the American Youth for a Free 
World as an aid in preparing a statement for presenta- 
tion to the coming conference of the World Youth 
Council. 

The slate prepared by the Nominating Committee 
-was read, and nominations from the floor were called 
for.. These were few and far between. The balloting 
was done during the noon recess. Officers elected 
were: President, David Cole, Massachusetts; Vice- 
président, Raymond Hopkins, Tufts College; Secretary, 
Mary Dirks, Maine; Treasurer, William DeWolfe, 
Massachusetts; Trustees, Edward Parshley, New 
Hampshire, and Evelyn Tedford, New York. 

On the evening preceding the convention, the execu- 
tive committee had held a final conclave, and at that 
time had prepared a tentative statement for the action 
of the delegates, embodying, as succinctly as possible, 
the ideals of liberal youth in a world of dynamic 
change. Those sections having to do with the need 
of positive programs to promote progressively higher 
educational standards and the elimination of racial 
barriers were ratified with little change. But the 
delegates remanded the statement on the rights of 
dependent peoples for further study until one was 
brought out which implied clearly a belief in  self- 
government but did not imply’ support of divisive 
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nationalism. The convention flatly refused the plank 
on an all-inclusive world religion, fearing that such a 
religion could -only be either narrowly  sectariar 
or unduly authoritarian. Instead the delegates went 
on record for a program toward increased understand- 
ing and appreciation within the framework of the 
already existing faiths. 

The issue of peacetime military conscription pro- 
duced a heated discussion. A rising vote showed 
that the majority opiion was in opposition, and 
this conviction will be transmitted to the A.Y.F.W. 


Left to right, David H. Cole, President-Elect, Dr. Roger 
D. Bosworth, Director of Youth, Ann Postma, Retiring 
President. 


When the delegates reconvened after lunch, Ann 
Postma rounded out an eventful and most successful 
term with an urgent and ably presented plea for youths 
willing to accept responsibility, dream lofty dreams, 
and serve as effective leaders in the ever widening, 
constantly shrinking world-community-to-be. 

The Rev. Mr. Chatterton, minister of the Cam- 
bridge Church, was most helpful im arranging for the 
provisions of facilities, and added much to the con- 
duct of the evening worship and Installations service. 

The Installation service was the closmg exercise 
of the day, and served as a fitting and inspirational 
climax to a day of earnest endeavor. Dr. Robert 
Cummins, General Superintendent of the Universalist 
churches of America, spoke on the theme, “Deeds 
from Dreams.” He told us that “man.is not rotten 
because of an apple,” that we, because of reason and 
intellect, possess infinite abilities for bettering our lot. 
If we dream lofty dreams, remain true to ourselves 
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and our ideals, and continually strive to transform our 
faith into living realities we shall make an effective 
contribution to man’s upward drive. 

The man who installed our new officers, and who 
is charged with the vital task of guiding the U.Y.F. 
during the critical years ahead, Dr. Roger D. 
Bosworth, comes to us from a tremendously successful 
pastorate in Atlanta, Ga. Although he had barely 
assumed his duties, Dr. Bosworth’s vigorous person- 
ality gave just the lift to the convention that was 
needed to put it across. His unfailing sense of values 
was of immeasurable help in framing difficult recom- 
mendations, and his charm and ready humor filled 


everyone who came in contact with him with renewed 
optimism for the future. In the course of his brief 
but wonderfully impressive installation address, our 
new Director told the story of the fox who arose early 
in the morning to discover his shadow stretched along 
the ground for a long distance. This made him 
decide that he would, that day, feast on a camel. 
Noonday arrived, and,he found that his shadow had 
diminished considerably, and, as no camel had ap- 
peared, he came to the conclusion that a mouse would 
do. Dr. Bosworth told us we should make nothing 
less than the camel our goal, and refuse to diminish 
our appetite regardless of the size of our shadow. 


Institute Stimulates Liberal Youth 


ANY times in the life of the individual there 

comes some experience which makes such a’ vivid 
impression that it constitutes a turning point in his 
life, and steers him in a direction different from the 
one he might have taken otherwise. Such was the 
experience of the writer at the Youth Institute held 
at Ferry Beach in the last week of June, 1945. 

Registration was limited at the outset by govern- 
ment regulation, and many of us feared that the limita- 
tion would confine the group so much that the Institute 
would not be worth carrying out. That this was not at 
all the case is best revealed by an incident which 
occurred at mealtime one day, when the Faculty 
rose and chanted in a group, “It is the considered and 
unanimous opinion of the Faculty that we have a 
splendid group of young people!” This little incident 
also gives some hint as to the general tone of the 
week’s work, which was one of easy camaraderie, cor- 
diality, and a zealous desire for accomplishment. 

The whole affair was conducted in the style of a 
well-regulated college program. Except that this 
“college” allowed ample flexibility, and took special 
pains to see to it that its students were offered work 
that interested them, and which answered their needs 
in vital, realistic fashion. There was enough flexibility 
to permit plenty of time for such pleasant pastimes 
as impromptu sports and the languorous strolls to the 
lookout and the beach for those who liked to gather 
stars, seashells, and other things. Even a_ tropical 
storm did not “dampen” the festivities, for ingenuity 
and initiative were present, and the recreation moved 
indoors “without a single break” (apologies to Dr, 
Kapp). 

The name which should be primarily associated 
with the success of this institute, although, as usual, 
in quiet, unobtrusive fashion, is that of the Rey. 
Willian’ E. (“Compulsory Bill”) Gardner. The com- 
mittee, which labored long and skillfully, also deserves 
a special word of commendation. None of the dele- 
gates will dispute the contention that Mrs. Gardner 
added something more than her presence, and most 
felt they had made a valued friend. Bill should also 
be complimented for allying himself permanently with 
such a truly grand person, 

“Coming of Age,” given by Horton Colbert of 


bers. As soon as we discovered the character of the 
course, and, more important, the character of Horton, 
we needed no second urging to turn out in force every 
morning (even at the ghastly hour of 8:30 for the 
senior group). Horton’s job was to meet a challenge 
often ignored by many religious groups, and even by 
many parents, who seem to think it better to leave 
their children in confusion, ignorance, and extreme 
danger rather than talk frankly. In his talks, individ- 
ual as well as collective, Horton helped a lot of us 
to think more clearly about the besetting problems in- 
volved in attaining maturity, finding a mate, and mak- 
ing satisfactory adjustments to adult life. 

The urgent, insistent plea for vigorous social action 
made by Dr. Clinton Lee Scott filled his hearers with * 
new awareness of the problems in building “The World — 
We Want to Live In.” He tried to show why these 
problems are so acute, and why they have not been 
dealt with effectively up to now. He emphasized the 
need for Universalists to implement positively the 
lofty sounding principles we adopt at conventions but 
are too prone to forget or compromise into nothingness. 

Miss Alice Harrison, of Lynn, with her broad ex- — 
perience in fellowship and religious education work, did 
a doubly good job in preparing young people to buildy 
more effective local groups, and to conduct better 
organized, inspirational worship services. Miss Har- 
rison did nobly as Dean of Women and as counsellor 
for all who wanted a sympathetic listener. 

The creative, artistic urge is stifled in many people 
by an insidious fear that they haven’t enough ability 
to display their wares at the Louvre or some equally 
exalted spot. “Bishop” Al Niles soon took care of 
that. Under his guidance a host of fist puppets came 
into being, all more or less expressive of some deep, 
aesthetic sense. Anyway, we had a lot of fun making 
them. 

Phyllis McKeeman, ably seconded by her husband — 
and an enthusiastic editorial staff, kept us informed 
of the currents, and undercurrents, of the Institute 
which they published in the columns of the daily 
Beachcomber. ‘a 

Each morning at chapel, in the grove or Rowland, — 
depending on the weather, we listened to the magic 


harmonies produced by the Music Workshop choir. 
Karle Dolphin showed the people new to Ferry Beach — 
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his musical genius in the most delightful manner, and 
promoted a definite artistic bent in many of the young 
ladies. Ferry Beach Institutes are as much musical as 
they are religious, or maybe that’s an artificial dis- 
tinction. Few can work, worship, or play without a 
song. One of the most satisfying and carefully pre- 
served moments in this writer’s experience was the 
singing, accompanied by Earle, of Max Kapp’s ‘Dis- 
covery.” The songs are as much a part of us as the 
buildings and the people we meet at Ferry Beach, and 
when we sing them we feel less like “tired liberals,” 
and find that, after all, “it isn’t any trouble just to 
'S-M-I-L-E.” 

None of the “institooters” will forget the “Hobo 
Party,” top honors for which were carried by “Gargan- 
tua,’ sometimes known as the Rey. Gordon B. Mc- 
Keeman, or the robust minstrels of “Cole’s Capers.” 
These affairs, plus a fair amount of “Maze Dass 
Virginia Reels, and what-not, were the product of 
Dave Cole’s amazing ability to have a good time 
and teach others how to have one, too. 

That gives a rough sketch of the formal and in- 
formal activities of Youth Institute. It was a crowded 
week, of intense livmg and work for the joy of work- 
ing. Let anyone who enjoys a comfortable, contented 
feeling after reading this, and who feels that the youth 
department can be safely forgotten and allowed to 


fend for itself, think again. Underneath the surface fun 
we have been engaged in the sober business of pre- 
paring leaders at Ferry Beach, and these young 
people are going to start asking questions and de- 
manding action to the end that the work of the liberal 
church be enlarged for both the individual and the 
community. 

Too many times in the crises of history an atti- 
tude of drift has seemed the safest way out, and 
the people, fearful of change, have succumbed to blind, 
unintelligent reaction. After the last war this re- 
action carried us into the murky seas of isolation, 
economic greed, and political irresponsibility. For 
lack of a unified, progressive movement with young 
ideas, the nations returned to the practice of tearing 
at each other’s throats. The young people are aware 
of this, and aware of the need for liberal religion in 
a world which is still trying futilely to escape from 
its difficulties through the “Jesus Saves,” “Pie in the 
sky, bye-and-bye” type of thinking. 

Filled with renewed spirit and a freshened outlook, 
we young people are determined on nothing less than 
a liberal “revival,” to borrow a valuable technique from 
our orthodox brethren. Are you, the liberal churchmen 
of America, ready to catch some of that spirit and lead 
us, as well as support us, in building the world we 
want to live in? 


Here Comes Tomorrow 
Sheldon Shepard 


DEAS can make progress only as they are expressed 
in the language of the time and in terms of current 
interest. Shouting English at Chinese creates nothing 
but noise and confusion. Talking to persons whose 
interests are centered on something foreign to the 
subject is futile, misleading and a breeder of misunder- 
standing. 

If you would sell an article,’ spread an idea, build 
an organization, change a civilization, you must always 
advertise, propagandize, educate in terms of the 
immediate interests and prevalent language of the 
prospects. There is no other pattern for success in 
these fields. Comparative failure of religious liberals 
toimpress and lead this generation, when every sign 
and influence point in the direction in which we move, 
is due primarily to failure properly to interpret our- 
selves to the people. We have not found their language 
for our ideas; we have not touched their hearts with 
our enthusiasms; we have not contacted their interest. 

What are the people thinking? To what emphases 
are they open? What is the language for’ effective 
portrayal of our challenge? Who has the pattern of 
education, propaganda, evangelism we can use? 

The Protestant Council of New York City and the 
Federal Council of Churches think they have found 
the key to the temper of the times. And we must 
recognize that their success qualifies them to be our 
teachers in the matter of interpreting the receptivity 
of the people. On January 31, 1945, at a dinner given 
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by the Protestant Council, John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
delivered an address which might have been formulated 
largely for our benefit and use. The Protestant Council 
and the Federal Council expressed their opinion of the 
address by stating, in comment accompanying printed 
copies, “Seldom has there appeared in our time a more 
moving statement of mankind’s belief in God,” and 
they committed themselves to “the conviction that he 
expresses the thoughts of millions in this country, and 
outside it as well, who share his vision and long for its 
realization.” 

It is the judgment of these experts in exploitation 
of ideas that this address has the qualities of successful 
material for education, enlistment and organization. 
They say it carries the thoughts, the vision and the 
hopes of millions and that it is “moving.” If such an 
appeal should be one in which we are interested, if it 
should embody a goal of ours, perhaps it would be 
worth while to consider its content as suggestive of the 
emphasis which could best spearhead our drive for 
solidarity and enthusiasm among ourselves and for 
additions to our ranks. 

I think Mr. Rockefeller hands us our issue and our 
technique of attack. Referring to the men and women 
who are having the tragic experiences of war now, he 
asks: 

“Will these people, after the experience through 
which they have passed, find in the church generally 
as it exists today the recognition, the association, the 
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guidance and the inspiration which they need and have 
a right to expect?” And then says, “Regretfully we 
must answer, “No.” ” 

So say we all. But what is to make an appeal to 
them? Mr. Rockefeller then pictures the church which 
must be born if the spiritual force which is silently 
dominating millions of lives is to be conserved. And he 
sketches the outline in a form which fits no other 
institutions so clearly as ours. He draws for the 
Protestants a representation of the church—and it 
looks like us! For example, he might have been 
describing our churches as the ideal of the days to come 
when he said: 

“It would pronounce ordinance, ritual, creed, all 
nonessential for admission into the kmgdom of God or 
his church. A life, not a creed, would be the test.” 

He even goes farther, and practically declares that 
character must be the church’s test of salvation and 
membership, and that doctrine should not be an 
important element in its cohesion. He foresees: 


“Tt would be the church of all the people, of every- 
one who is fighting sin and trying to establish righteous- 
ness; the church of the rich and the poor, the wise and 
the ignorant, the high and the low—a true democracy.” 

And he applies Donald Hankey’s test of the church, 
that it be “not satisfied until the church is the church 
of all good men and women, until all good thoughts 
and deeds are laid at the feet of the Lord of all good 
dite. 

Then (it seems to me as though he might have been 
appealing to us) Mr. Rockefeller cries: “What an 
opportunity! What a privilege! What a duty! In God’s 
name, I ask, does anyone dare let it pass?” 

If this viewpoint and the present situation do 
constitute opportunity, privilege and duty, they are 
for no one else so much as for us. This is what we 
have been wanting all the time to say to the world 
about ourselves. It may be that Mr. Rockefeller gives 
us the clue to our path of service and success in the 
times in which we must work. 

Emphasis of such slogans and purposes might 
involve a slight shift in some of our traditional 
attitudes. Particularly the pretense that “we are the 
people!” We have held a basic doctrine of inclusive- 


ness, but in an atmosphere of exclusiveness; we have 
tried to prove that we are the smartest people in town. 
We have been more of an aristocracy than a democracy. 
We have not wanted to be the churches of “the wise 
and the ignorant.” We have wanted it thought that 
we are the wise, and have too often smiled supercili- 
ously at those who walk in other doctrinal paths. 

Following Mr. Rockefeller’s suggestion as to the 
proper approach to our generation, we should also find 
it necessary to emphasize the universal, democratic, 
all-faiths character of our association more than cer- 
tain peculiarities, such as intellectual superiority, 
rationality of religion, theories about God and Jesus, 
humanism, theism, and all other emphases. They tend 
to lessen the appeal of our churches as co-operating 
forces for “all good men and women,” making places 
for “all good thoughts and deeds.” To use this 
technique we should have to make our evangelism the 
attempt (to quote Mr. Rockefeller again) “to attract 
and win into its fellowship all those who are striving 
to live useful and worthy lives.” 

That seems to me to be it. This looks like our 
chance. It contains too, I think, the new wine for 
our old bottles. It points in the direction in which we 
should now evolve. 
they have been more or less incidental among us. 
Even when we raise the banner of freedom, we cam- 
paign more as a separate group setting ourselves 
against those who do not hold the same doctrines of 
liberty. When we speak of all faiths, it is with per- 


mission for others to go their way rather than an ~ 


invitation for them to walk with us. Our noses are in 
the air. We'll shake hands with persons who hold 
other ideas, but we look over their heads. 

We have never endeavored to be the fellowship of 
“all those who are striving to live useful and worthy 
lives.” And that is tomorrow’s great opportunity for 
growth and service. As I remember the utterances of 
Mr. Rockefeller and their enthusiastic approval by 
the Protestant Council and the Federal Council, I 
think of our own churches and want to quote from the 
address once more: 

“What an opportunity! 
a duty! 
it pass?” 


What a privilege! What 
In God’s name, I ask, does anyone dare let 


Where the Universalist Denomination Was Born 


‘Roland D. Sawyer 


HEN the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
voted in 1926-1927 to take over the Swift River 
for the water supply of metropolitan Boston, and to 
obliterate the towns of Dana, Greenwich, Prescott, 
Enfield, and sections of Pelham, Belchertown, New 
Salem and Ware, it voted to submerge in water or take 
for the watershed that locality where Universalism 
moved forward from a doctrine in several churches 
to become an independent denomination. 
Elder Caleb Rich was born in Sutton in 1750. 
He was destined to become the John the Baptist to 
Hosea Ballou. Rich located in Warwick, became a 
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self-taught farmer-elder in the Baptist Church, and 
Was excommunicated when he persisted in teaching the 
doctrine of universal salvation. As time would allow 
he held meetings in support of his views in Warwick 
and surrounding towns. When in 1785, at the call 
of John Murray, a convention of ministers who believed 
in universal salvation was held in Oxford, Mass. 
Elder Rich was one of the 16 who attended. From 
that convention he went forth to prosecute his labors 
with renewed vigor. 


We do use those terms, but so far — 


On the east branch of Swift River, between Sunk | 


Pond, Pottapaug Pond and Quabbin Pond, two little 
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villages had sprung up around two sawmills and a 
gristmill. The upper village was in southwest Niche- 
waug (Petersham) around the sawmill of Samuel 
Sawyer, who was thefe as early as 1734. It was in 
these little villages, or this extended settlement, that 
Elder Rich rallied about himself a strong group of 
fellow-believers in universal salvation. Some of their 
names which I located in my studies in 1920 were 
Silas, Stephen and Aaron Johnson, (three brothers), 
and Seth Johnson, Earl Flagg, Joel Amsden, John 
Town. Zeph Lathe, another preacher of Universalism, 
also labored here, and Zebulon Streeter and Noah 
Murray preached here to strengthen the brethren. 

The settlement was partly in three towns, Green- 
wich, Petersham, and Hardwick. This was confusing 
‘and divided the interest in civic affairs of the people, 
and so in 1787 they brought a petition to the General 
Court to be set off as a new town named Tolland. 
Hardwick at a special town meeting in August, 1788, 
recognized the justice of the claim and voted “no 
objection.” Not till 1801 did the legislature act, then 
it set up the new town of Dana. In 1842 additional 
land from Hardwick and Petersham was annexed to 
Dana. Under the lines drawn in 1801, the lower vil- 
lage in the settlement became Greenwich Village, and 
the upper village became “Dana Center,” and thus 
they existed when I came to this locality in 1909. 

Elder Rich extended his labors as a preacher over 
the line into New Hampshire and in Richmond found 
converts, one of them a young man only eighteen 
years of age, Hosea Ballou. And what a young man 
he was! Eager for education he had learned to read, 
-write, and cipher with the aid of charcoal and the 
pitch-pine torch before the fireplace. His alert mind 
was engrossed in the problems of religion and Bible 
interpretation, which were the chief intellectual in- 
terests of his day. 

Elder Rich had begun to preach in his late “teens,” 
and since there was a schoolmaster wanted down in the 
upper village along the “East Branch,” he urged young 
Ballou to apply. This young Ballou did, coming there 
in 1793. Most of the parents were believers in univer- 
sal salvation, and so the twenty-two-year-old teacher 
began his Sunday preaching. Ten years he lived 
there, teacher, preacher, farmer, and scholar. Sept. 
15, 1796, he married Miss Ruth Washburn of Williams- 
burg. and at Dana were born four children: Fanny in 
1797; Hosea in 1799; Massena in 1800; Cassendana in 
1803. 

“In 1798 Dana Center entertained the convention 
of ministers and laymen who believed in universal 
salvation. 

In 1803 Hosea Ballou removed to Barnard, Ver- 
mont, and the same year attended the Convention 
at Winchester, N. H., and was one of the Committee 
of five that drew up the “Winchester Profession of 
Faith,” which really started the Universalist denomina- 
tion on its independent way. 

Hosea Ballou was an aggressive spirit, just such a 
man as were those who separated the United States 
from English domination and framed our own constitu- 
tion. While at Dana he preached in other places about 
here, and also did the same when in Barnard, and so 
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Converted to Universalism by Elder Rich—Hosea 
Ballou became the beloved leader of Universalists 


by the time he reached Portsmouth he was already 
the great leader, carrying out annually a true Pauline 
itinerary of visiting the churches and confirming them 
in the faith. 

“Father” Ballou stayed at the home of my grand- 
father when he visited the Kensington, N. H., Uni- 
versalists, and my mother recalled him as he held 
her on his knee and taught her to call him “Grandpa 
Ballou.” Thus when I came to Ware and found he 
began his labors in my district I took great interest 
in those beginnings. 


DR. CAVERT TO GO TO EUROPE 


By action of the Executive Committee of the 
Federal Council of Churches, meeting on June 26, 
Dr. Samuel McCrea Cavert, general secretary of the 
Council, was released for six months’ service with the 
Provisional Committee for the World Council of 
Churches in Geneva, Switzerland, for the purpose of 
assisting on major matters of organization and policy 
during the crucial period of reconstruction in Europe. 

Authorization of Dr. Cavert’s release by the Execu- 
tive Committee was made in response to an official 
request presented by three representatives of the 
Provisional Committee for the World Council during 
their recent visit to the United States. The three 
European churchmen were Dr. W. A. Visser *t Hooft, 
general secretary of the Provisional Committee, with 
whom Dr. Cavert will be associated in Geneva; 
Dr. G. K. A. Bell, Bishop of Chichester; and Dr. Mare 
Boegner, president of the French Protestant Church 
Federation. Dr. Cavert will leave for Geneva in 
September. 


BAT 


More Hating and Killing Will Heal No Wounds 


Chaplain Arnold L. Simonson 


\7 OU seem quite upset about the Germans and their 

infernal techniques of killing people. Hatred will 
not solve problems for anyone. I am not being soft or 
idealistic. I know just how awful and hellish war can 
be. I want to see justice done and punishment given 
out to those who must be made 
to pay for their crimes. But 
more hating and killing and 
suffering will heal no wounds, 
nor will it make the world bet- 
ter for anyone. 

I have seen what the SS men 
can do with my own eyes. I 
have seen the dead piled high 
in rooms and sprawling naked 
and emaciated in those railway 
cars. I shall never forget the 
stench of Dachau nor the human suffering it repre- 
sented. It was inhuman and cruel and cowardly. 
There can never be any justification for the kind of 
bondage and slavery the Germans imposed upon their 
enemies. But just as there is no justification for 


what they did, there can be none if we act in the same 
way. I may be wrong. Humanity may be depraved, 
wicked to the core, sadistic through and through. But 
once I believe that, then I admit that the whole 
Christian ethic has no place in our world. Once we 
admit that, there is no hope. We had best throw in 
with the first dictator who raises his head. For from 
those who have lost faith in humanity, there are 
recruited the task masters and slave drivers. Why? 
Because without faith in making humanity better, one 
then must be ruthless and powerful just to save his 
own skin. One has to eat the other dog before the 
other dog eats him. 

I still do not love Germans or war or killing or 
death. I do love kindness, justice, mercy and human- 
ity—or rather the ideals that will make humanity ful- 
fill its potential greatness. I may not see it and my 
children may not see it, but if we keep the faith alive, 
some day some generation may witness a race of men 
who “love one another.” I am not preaching. I am 
just tellimg you some of my thoughts. I am terribly 
afraid of any attitude of defeat in the larger cause. 


“BR Religion for Greatness” 


Clarence R. Skinner 


Reviewed by ALFRED S. COLE 


ERE is a book which takes the great unities and 
universals of religion and gives them their proper 
place in this tragic but great era. Dr. Skinner, sociolo- 
gist, teacher, and progressive thinker, in “A Religion for 
Greatness,’ adds another significant volume to his 
growing number of publications. 

In his clear, vivid style the author makes a careful 
analysis of our great age and insists that we must have 
a great religion, one rich in ethical content and univer- 
sal in its appeal to match the greatness of the times. 
The early Universalists had a term for it—‘Universal- 
ism versus Partialism.” It was the theological partial- 
isms which the liberals insisted were debasing human 
nature and dishonoring God.’ Other kinds of partial- 
isms: political, economic, and racial, says Dr. Skinner, 
are still nullifying our attempts to build a unified order. 

It is clearly shown that a “radical” religion of the 
unities and universals is not just a pious dream, but a 
grim necessity. Radical, from the Latin radix, mean- 
ing root, “here means the antithesis of superficial, a 
connotation the word should never have lost,” he says. 
“There is no middle way. It is greatness—universalism 
—or perish.” 

In a series of graphic and clearly written chapters, 
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Dr. Skinner analyzes the partialisms which still exist in 
the economic, racial, political, social, and _ scientific 
fields. Again, as in the case of the old theological par- 
tialisms, we have reached that point in human history 
when all these great areas of human activity must be 
universalized and permeated by religious and ethical 
emphasis. There is nothing utopian in the conclusions 
drawn, but one is intrigued by the very reasonable pic- 
ture of what might well be if these stubborn and cruel 
partialisms in these areas of life could be removed. A 
religion of the unities and universals alone can meet 
the greatness and peril of this age. 

The vigor of the style, the clarity of the analysis, 
and the enthusiasm of the writer for his great subject 
make this slender volume a necessary book for those 
grappling with the perplexities and confusions of the 
present. One can only hope that out of Dr. Skinner’s 
rich background of experience and study will come a 
supplement to the fine analysis in “A Religion for 
Greatness.” In that supplement may he tell us what 
we can do to create the “unities and universals” out of 
the competing denominations, the struggle for power, 
and the strident nationalisms of the hour. 
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Ourselves and Russia 
M. Philips Price 


|b Anglo-Saxon and English-speaking peoples 
have always been peculiarly subject to moralizing 
and lecturing their continental neighbors. It is our 
strength but also our weakness.. The influence of the 
Puritan Revolution and the period of the Common- 
wealth has left an indelible mark upon our people. 

, Methodism in the eighteenth century and our own 
Unitarian contribution to religious thought still further 
‘fostered the tradition of personal liberty, of freedom of 
cofiScience and of turning a blind eye to many of its 
own weaknesses at home. The Anglo-Saxon world was 
always ready to admonish Europe on the folly of mili- 
tarism and the advantages of Parliamentary democ- 
racy. 

But with the possible exception of France and the 
Scandinavian countries on the Western seaboard of 
Europe, the rest of Europe has paid little heed to us. 
Our particular form of Protestant Christianity gave us 
individual character and personal uprightness, but it 
did not stop the slums, and only very gradually aroused 
the public conscience to social evils in our midst. We 
believed that progress was almost automatic, and that 
continental peoples would gradually come up to our 
way of looking at life. 

Alas, in our self-satisfaction we overlooked the fact 
that side by side with our way of life there was grow- 
ing up a movement which challenged the whole basis 
upon which civilization had been built for 2,000 years. 
I suppose we can say that it is Greek philosophy and 
Roman daw from the ancient world, with Christian 
morality and ethics (to which we might add the con- 
tribution in their day of Judaism and Islam), that 
form the basis of West European civilization. The 
Anglo-Saxons have given to this their special Prot- 
estant bias. 

Secure in our island isolation, century after century 
we have been able to develop our way of life and export 
it overseas to the American continent, Australia, and 
even parts of the East. Moreover, the belief in the 
progressive improvement of mankind, both material 
and spiritual, seemed to indicate to us that both Russia 
and Germany would follow in our footsteps. Events 
have shown otherwise. 

Phere is probably no writer who more clearly saw 
the rocks on to which the continent was drifting than 
that great Russian, Dostoevsky. Having lived most 
of his life with the unfortunate members of society, 
watching underground revolutionary movements, he 
saw what was coming. 

He dared to say in his novels that Man is still very 
near the primitive, indeed even the animal; that crude 
instinct and cruel passions can govern him. But he 
went further and said that evil men may even in mod- 
ern times build these ideas into a philosophy and found 
a political system. Some of his writings are almost 
prophetic. He actually says that movements will arise 
in Europe towards the end of the nineteenth century 

that will overthrow the existing order. They will not 
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only overthrow the political order but the moral and 
religious order as well. They will preach the doctrine 
that Man can discard moral restraint, that Man can 
have happiness if he gives up his liberty to authority; 
that authority is for the selected few who are above. 
moral law; that Man himself, having discarded God, 
becomes God himself and can proclaim the doctrine. 
that all means are justified to obtain his end. That 
end is peace and happiness with loss of freedom to the. 
many, authority and unbounded license to the selected 
few. Dostoevsky wrote this in the 1870’s. What he 
wrote might have been a blueprint for Hitler’s Mein 
Kampf. 

He saw with uncanny intuition that once God and 
the moral law are overthrown in the name of material 
advancement, then man relapses to the primitive state. 
from which he came. 

Dostoevsky saw the danger of this movement get- 
ting hold of Russia, but being a deeply religious man, 
himself he thought that the Russian people with their 
ingrained religious instinct would overcome it. He was. 
partly right and partly wrong. 

An authoritarian régime giving material happiness. 
and restricting liberty has indeed been set up in Russia 
since the Revolution, and the old Orthodox Church is, 
no longer the sole or even the main spiritual influence 
in the land. Instead there is what Dostoevsky felt but. 
perhaps a little undervalued, namely, that deep love of 
humanity which characterizes the Russian people and 
which has tempered the worst features of the authori-. 
tarian régime. 

It was in the West that Dostoevsky feared the 
coming of Anti-Christ. The Roman Church, he. 
thought, had made a compact with temporal power, 
and in exchange for unlimited spiritual authority would 
compromise. 

It has been in Germany that Dostoevsky’s grim. 
prophecies and fantastic nightmares have come true. 
There is little doubt that Germany came under Chris-. 
tian influence later than many other parts of Europe, 
and when she did the religious struggles of the Reforma- 
tion found her economically weakened and spiritually 
divided. 

We have since 1933 witnessed the flare up in its. 
crudest form of a Pagan creed that has abolished God 
and overthrown all moral law in the name of material 
advancement—till the final apocalyptic eclipse of the 
last few days. But unless we learn the lesson, Hitler, 
though dead, will still be living in the soul of Europe.. 

Britain is admired now more than she has ever been, 
in her history, because she has been the living example 
of a nation which passed through the Valley of the. 
Shadow of Death but retained her self-discipline and 
her ancient liberties. We are a shining example to, 
others. But the danger to us of that position is that 
we may ignore our weaknesses, become lethargic and 
unimaginative once more. We have won the battle 
of personal freedom. We have not yet won the battle 
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for economic freedom. The great social evil of this age 
is uncertainty. There is the danger of mass unemploy- 
ment, the fear (one of the four fears of the late Presi- 
dent Roosevelt) of poverty amidst plenty. 

The tyrants on the continent promised their people 
happiness if they would give up liberty, as Dostoevsky 
foretold they would. We have in the past stood by 
liberty but have allowed our people to be needlessly 
harrowed by poverty and want. Our task is the organ- 
ization of a society so as to eliminate the fear of want 
and poverty, and to show the continent of Europe, and 
especially the tragic and defeated German people, that 
spiritual freedom can be combined with material well- 
being—to lay in fact the evil spirit against which 
Dostoevsky warned the world. 

In accomplishing this task our Unitarian and Free 
Christian movement has a great réle to play. Though 
we are few in number our influence is greater than 
might be supposed. For by the preaching of a religion 
freed from dogma and from those superstitions which 
in early centuries crept into Christianity we have helped 
to create that modernist outlook in church and chapel 
throughout the land. 


of the past will it be able to tackle successfully the 
problems of the future. But Unitarianism cannot con- 
fine itself to clearing away the rubbish of the past. It 
must make its contribution to the solution of the prob- 
lems before Mankind in this hour of victory—to pre- 
serve the human liberties given to us by our Protestant 
past and abolish want, poverty, and fear from the 
world. That is the lesson we can give to the conquered 
people of Germany. : 

But more important, perhaps, is an understanding 
between us and the people of Russia. The inate hu- 
manity of the Russian people and their complete 
absence of racial’ antipathies is a good background for 
an understanding. 

The Russians can learn from us the value of indi- 
vidual character and personal freedom, while we can 
learn from their powerful social instincts about the 
organization of society. There is probably no phase 
of contemporary social history which has more im- 
portant consequences than Anglo-Russian relations. 
Both the Anglo-Saxons and the Russians can contribute 
to the solution of the German problem in Central 
Europe. It is vital that we should set about the task > 


Not until the human mind is free from those legaciesat once—The Inquirer, London. 


Catholic Radicalism in Latin America 


Devere and Marie Allen 


ATHOLIC radicalism is a phenomenon not un- 

known in Europe, but in Latin America it has 
been extremely rare. That makes more interesting 
and important the developments in Costa Rica, where 
some of the most extraordinary steps have been taken 
by Catholic spokesmen. More than a year ago, the 
present writers reported the approval given by the 
Archbishop of the little Central American democracy 
to members of the church who desired to affiliate polit- 
ically with the Popular Vanguard Party, successor to 
the disbanded Communist Party, which had as its 
leader the Communist Manuel Mora. Subsequent 
developments have caused comment in the Latin 
American press, and some of it will astonish those who 
have dismissed Catholicism below the Rio Grande as 
invariably tinted with reaction. 

“Socialism and Catholicism in Costa Rica” is the 
title of an article published last June 9 in Excelsior, the 
Mexico City daily, an article singularly unnoticed by 
the press of the United States, which perhaps was not 
in a position to appreciate its significance. This as- 
tonishing article says, in part: “A theory of evolution 
within Catholicism, that of Catholic socialism, begun 
by Archbishop Victor Manuel Sanabria of Costa Rica 
in September, 1943, has remained of importance in 
arresting the progress of the Communist movement 
and in transforming itself into the best formula of 
future life for the worker.” Is this apologia an alibi, or 
the revelation of a tactic? 

“Catholic Socialism arose in Costa Rica,” declares 
the article, “through the express order of the Holy See, 
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and its appearance caused concern in all the continent. 
The situation even reached the point where the Arch- 
bishop was accused of being a Communist... .” “In 
Colombia, Canada, France, and Peru,” says the article, 
“Catholic socialism also has been put into practice, but 
nowhere has it succeeded as in Costa Rica.” 

Organization of workers into Catholic-led and 
Church-blessed trade unions is the method by which 
this novel movement has been proceeding. The priest, 
Benjamin Nunez, with the support of Archbishop% 
Sanabria, has used his eloquence and his comparative 
youth (Nunez is only 29) to organize fourteen thou- 
sand workers in one hundred twenty-six wnions. Quick 
will be many to cry “Fake unionism,” but at least 
Father Nunez does not hold workers back from strikes 
when they have just grievances; rather, he helps foment 
them. The Catholic leaders in Costa Rica have often 
found occasion to condemn the Popular Vanguard 
Party for its lack of dash and radicalism, urging upon 
their own workers’ groups a more aggressive stand. 
“Here is shown the adaptability of the Catholic 
Church,” asserts Excelsior. “Formerly it condemned 
strikes. Today when it deems them warranted, it pro- 
motes them!” 

In El Salvador, it will be recalled, the June, 1944, 
non-military revolution was unique in having the whole- 
hearted support of the priesthood. Church officials 
hid persecuted revolutionists, roundly denounced the 
dictator, led the celebration of victory. In Costa Rica 
the Rerum Novarum, as this Catholic movement of 
workers is designated, has fulfilled the hopes of church 
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leaders who long ago were saying, “The day will come 
when we shall be included with others who, like us, see 
the necessity of a better future for workers of the world. 
If in other countries (and here Mexico was specifically 
pointed out) the priests do not support our altruistic 
desire, it is due to their reactionary policies.” 

Generalizations fail when discussing the area we call 
Latin America. Here is a movement with vast poten- 
tialities. Only a littleis known about it, but it is worth 
watching —Worldover Press. 


i EIGHTY-NINTH COMMENCEMENT AT TUFTS 
A son of Tufts, Rear Admiral Edward Lester Marshall, 


~ was honored guest and speaker at the eighty-ninth annual 
Commencement of the College, June 17. Admiral Marshall, 
Chief inspector of the navy bureau of yards and docks, praised 
his Alma Mater’s contribution to the war effort. “The men 
who completed their officer training at Tufts proved them- 
selves a credit to their service and to their college. The 
Naval Reserve Officers Training Corps and the V-12 programs 
succeeded in molding boys into men who could be depended 
upon in an emergency.” 

Admiral Marshall received the honorary degree of Doctor 
of Science in recognition of his “great professional skill which 
has done so much to provide the amazingly effective facilities 
needed to support our victorious fleets and Naval Air Forces.” 

Mrs. John S. Parker of Boston received for her son En- 
sign John S. Parker, Jr., a member of the class of 1945 at 
Tufts Medical School, a posthumous certificate. Ensign 
Parker was killed in action in the Pacific area. 

Three hundred ninety-five degrees in course were awarded 
at the exercises. Degrees of Bachelor of Sacred Theology 
were awarded to the following graduates of the School of 

‘Religion: D. Charles DeVie, A.B. (Tufts) , Albert D’Orlando, 

A.B. (Tufts), John P. Robertson, A.B. (Tufts), Carl G. 
Seaburg, A.B. (Tufts), Ernest A. Thorsell, A.B. (Tufts) , 
Charles N. Vickery, A.B. (Univ. of Me.). 

In addition to Admiral Marshall, honorary: degrees were 
conferred on nine men and women; Eric A. Johnston, Presi- 
dent of the United States Chamber of Commerce, Doctor of 
Laws, Dr. William E. Chenery of Boston, Professor Emeritus 
of the Tufts Medical School, received the degree of Doctor 
of Humane Letters. The same degree was conferred upon 
Charles D. Maginnis, a trustee of the Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts and noted ecclesiastical architect. 

Master of Arts degrees were awarded to Theresa Helburn, 
administrative director of the Theatre Guild; to Thomas W. 
Nason of Lyme, Conn., artist and engraver; and to Arthur W. 

' Coolidge, Tufts 03, President of the Massachusetts Senate. 
Master of Science was awarded to Walter Francis Rockwell. 

_ Emerson Hugh Lalone, editor of THe Curistian Leaver 
ard, faculty member at Bradford Junior College, received a 
Dgctor of Letters degree; an honorary Doctor of Divinity 
degree was conferred upon Rey. Wilburn Beach Miller, B.D., 
Tufts ’20, pastor of the First Church, Cambridge. 


PRESIDENT BEWKES INSTALLED 


Eugene Garrett Bewkes was installed as the seventh Presi- 
dent of St. Lawrence University at.the Commencement exer- 
cises, Saturday, June 23. The President-Elect was presented 
by Dr. Everett Needham Case, President of Colgate Uni- 
versity. Dr. Case said in part: 

“Tt is to the future even more than to the past—or even to 
the alumni—that a University president is finally accountable. 
If our country—if indeed the human race—is to consolidate 
and extend its new and so dearly-won bridgehead to peace, it 
will be only because we learn to put to constructive and co- 
operative use the formidable tools which science and tech- 
nology have placed in our hands. A smaller world, instead of 
assuring peace, may multiply and intensify the frictions 
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between groups—economic and racial as well as national— 
thus accenting the urgency of wider sympathy and under- 
standing in the broad field of human relations. That field, 
certainly, we can no longer afford to cultivate in haphazard 
or spasmodic fashion. 

“It is for this reason that our colleges and universities, 
and especially those which profess the liberal tradition, face 
an assignment which is by all odds the most challenging in 
our history. On this venturesome assignment I congratulate 
the St. Lawrence University and Mr. Bewkes. And I con- 
gratulate the University on selecting for induction here and 
now a President who is deeply versed in the humane and 
liberating traditions of mankind, one profoundly conscious of 
those current problems which will yield only to the humane 
and the liberal approach. 

“My former colleague I now present to you for induction 
with reluctance but with pride. The man you are about to 
induct I now join with you in welcoming to a formidable 
but rewarding task. The past of this University is secure. 
Its future is his and ours to make.” 

In accepting the office, President Bewkes said in part: 


“A liberal frame of mind is nothing new in this place; it 
belongs to the atmosphere of this university. I am proud to 
share in the life of an institution which had its origins in a 
progressive religious denomination. This university was gen- 
erated by that universalism which refused to accept the 
dogma that particular existing forms of religion and education 
and the intellectual expression thereof were final and untouch- 
able. The founding fathers for their day sought newer formu- 
las for the felt needs of their time. In like manner we must 
translate the fundamental objective of education into the 
ways and means which meet the needs of our time, always 
trying to do better what has already been done well. This 
should be a project of the co-operative effort of the whole 
academic community... . 

“I have tried to share with you two thoughts which 
to me seem very important. The present reappraisal of college 
education—that is a challenge to our intelligence and effort 
to find ways to meet present needs. The spirit in which we 
carry out this common effort—that is a challenge to our good 
will. The successful blending of the two will provide an 
environment, the vitality of which will communicate itself 
to the entire campus and student body. College spirit in its 
best sense will thrive. 

“Finally, may I say, sir, im accepting the responsibilities 
laid upon me with all the implications pertaining thereto, I do 
so with humility and with high resolve to fulfill that trust. 
May God speed this University on its way into the future.” 

Degrees in course were conferred on the graduating class 
by Edward J. Noble, President of the Board of Trustees. 

Dean John Murray Atwood presented Donald Wilfred 
Lawson, B.A., for the Degree of Bachelor of Divinity. 

The honorary degree of Doctor of Laws was conferred on 
Everett Needham Case, President of Colgate University. 


The Huss Memorial, Prague 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


LET’S GO TO WORK 


To THe Eprror: 

Mr. Blanchard’s recent article pointed the opportunities 
open to our Universalist Faith in the South. Our national 
leaders are not unaware of these challenging possibilities. 
However, they know, and we must learn, that until our good 
Universalist brethren support the National Church in terms 
of dollars and not in terms of nickels and dimes our endeavors 
will have to be limited. Many of our ministers and too many 
of our church people have never read page one of the primer 
on Church finances. We have not yet learned to give. We 
are doing better, as the report on the Unified Appeal shows, 


but as yet we have not measured up to our total “giving ~ 


power.” 

Mr. Blanchard is not on too solid ground concerning our 
denominational strength. We have more strength outside of 
New England than casual observers believe. Here are some 
approximate statistics. First. 51% of our churches are out- 
side of N. E. Second. Churches and individuals outside of 
N. E. gave nearly one half of the money paid into the Unified 
Appeal last year. Third. 40% of our Church constituency 
live outside of N. E. Fourth. Of the 2% million dollars held 
by our State Conventions at least half is held by Conventions 
outside of N. E. 

Nor do we need to count N. E. out as far as the future of 
Universalism is concerned. A wide-awake, streamlined, Mas- 
sachusetts Convention has set up a new Church at Wellesley. 
Surveys in other Massachusetts areas indicate that other 
new churches will be developed. Up here in Vermont the 
writer was privileged to have a share in the re-opening of the 
Woodstock Church. Possibilities for expansion and improve- 
ment are everywhere open to our faith. Fundamentalism 
spearheaded by the “Youth for Christ” Crusade rides very 
successfully in New England as elsewhere. Many of our 
clergy delude themselves on this matter of theology. It does 
make a difference in our attitudes toward world problems as 
to what theology we hold. Let’s stop kidding ourselves and 
go to work. 

Rev. Dana E. Kuorzie 
Springfield, Vermont 


DISAGREES WITH STORM 


To Tue Eprror: 


I feel that the point of view expressed by Carl Storm in 
his article in Tur Leaver of May 19, on economic aspects of 
the work of the Social Action Commission of the Universalist 
Church of America, is heavily weighted toward the leftist end 
of current economic opinion. I hope that it represents only a 
minority opinion within the church: for it seems almost cer- 
tain from past experience in other countries that a consistent 
carrying out of the socialistic program which Mr. Storm 
considers inevitable and desirable will effect results disastrous 
to all churches and quite contrary to Christian principles. 

Completely monopolistic state economy in the Soviet 
Union doubtless “has been highly effective in overcoming the 
frustration of technology,” as Mr. Storm says, insofar as pre- 
venting idleness (or leisure) is concerned. It certainly has 
not been successful in achieving anything like the standards 
of material welfare for the average citizen which have been 
attained by competitive enterprise in the United States; nor 
in maintaining many of the personal rights which are taken 
for granted by Americans. 

The most effective economic planning is that which is done 
by everyone for himself under conditions of free competition; 
not that which is done by monopoly,—state or private. We 
had examples during this war of the sweeping maladjustments 
which come from attempts to regulate from above the detailed 
economic affairs of 130,000,000 people. When an individual 
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makes an error of judgment in his own affairs, only he and 
those dependent on him suffer. If he makes an error in plan- 
ning for a nation, the whole nation suffers. The adjustments 
automatically made by economic law in a free society are by 
far the most effective and infallible regulators of economic 
affairs. Where and when they pinch, we have succeeded in 
softening the impact on those most adversely affected, far 
better than the Russians have. 

Mr. Storm speaks of our wartime increase in national 
(dollar) income, but ignores the increase in national outlay 
which brought it about. Many leftists assume that we can 
continue forever going into debt at this rate. Can we? Or 
does the increase in debt represent, as it would with an in- 
dividual, a real draft on our national assets and a lien against 
our future earnings? Certainly we have been dissipating some 
of our natural] resources at an unprecedented rate. 

Please note, too, that the increase in “income” has been 
only in dollars, not in ability to secure consumers’ goods. In 
that respect, as in other wars, we have properly and patrioti- 
cally drawn in our belt to fight the war. For the worker who 
has bought bonds, his share of the increase (if any) in real 
national purchasing power will not be realized until he be- 
comes a seller instead of a buyer of bonds. 

Mr. Storm says that modern democracy needs “a wider 
participation in the direction of society.” It is hard to im- 
agine a society in whose direction there is less participation by 
the people than that of a totalitarian state. The widest 
possible participation in the direction of society is obtained by 
letting each man direct his own affairs under the guiding light 
of the Golden Rule. 

With my very best wishes for distinguished success in your 
new office, I am 

Cordially yours, 
C. W. Tomson 
Ardmore, Okla. 


PRACTICAL UNIVERSALISM AT WESTMINSTER 
To rue Epriror: 


“Let’s make our will,” said the treasurer of the West- 
minster Ladies’ Social Circle. “No, let’s give some of the 
money now,” said another member, following the advice of 
Mrs. Harper Sibley, President, United Council of Church 
Women, who pleaded for a Task Force in the May Bulletin. 

And so we are doing it. We have given to the Doolittle 
Home at Foxboro the sum of $200. Several years ago we 
gave $100. The Clara Barton Diabetic Camp has always 
appealed to us, so we have given that $200. That was the 
second large donation, the fiirst being $100, and in between 
we have helped. Then the Tufts College needs made their 
appeal and we sent $100. 

_ Turning our eyes to home calls, we found the Congrega- 
tionalists were trying to wipe out the last of the $35,000 debt 
on their Church, so the Universalist Ladies’ Social Circle gave 
$50, and rejoiced with our neighbors that the whole debt was 
wiped out. 

But our Baptist friends wanted to redecorate the interior 
of their auditorium, so, not wanting to show partiality, we said 
to them, “We will help you to the tune of $50.” And were they 
pleased? A nice letter from the Church treasurer said they 
were. 

We have for many years given to Red Cross and various 
calls for help, and there are still a few pennies which we are 
planning to give where it will help the most. 

The July Curistran Leaver is a fine number, Mr. New 
Editor. 

Yours sincerely, 
Lucy Mitton Gites 


; Secretary Ladies’ Social Circle 
Westminster, Mass. 
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HOW ENGLAND FEELS 
To rap Eprror: 

Rev. W. P. Jones, rector of Saltwood, Kent, England 
wrote to Rev. Thomas Butlerof Philadelphia as follows: 
pic It-has been a great relief to have no shells or bombs dur- 
ing the last six months. The curious thing is that it has taken 
a very long time to get used to sleeping uninterruptedly. 
After four years of being waked up often half a dozen times 
a night, and rarely having more than two or three hours’ 


_ consecutive sleep, one finds it difficult to settle down to seven 


or eight hours. My wife finds it more difficult than I do. But 
no doubt we shall get used to it in time. And we certainly 
feel better for the greater amount of rest.” 


Philadelphia, Pa. Hersert E. Benton 
; 


FROM OUR FIRST NATIONAL YOUTH SECRETARY 
AND EDITOR 


T6*tHE Eprror: 


The recent annual convention of the Universalist Youth 
Fellowship in the First Universalist Church, Cambridge, of 
which I am a member, appealed to me very deeply. Mrs. 
Tillinghast and I attended the worship service in the evening. 
The sermon by Dr. Cummins was impressive and appropriate. 

Personally I felt very much privileged to be present. I 
was carried back in thought to the organization of the national 
Y.P.C.U> at the First Church in Lynn fifty-six years ago, 
when I, as the delegate from Buffalo, New York, served on 
the committee to draft the constitution and was elected as 
the first national secretary. The Universalist Union, estab- 
lished by three of our ministers in western New York, was 
turned over by them to me to use to advertise the convention. 
This paper was made the national organ of the Y.P.C.U., and 
as newly elected secretary and editor I returned home with a 
heavy responsibility. I was privileged to serve for five years. 


There was no war on then, and we held grand conventions! 


My presence at this convention today moved me deeply. 
I hope a great service may be rendered by the present mem- 
bers. They are equal to it, especially with the leadership of 
Dr. Roger Bosworth as director of youth activities. 
; Of course, no one at the convention realized my activity 
in the organization so many years ago, long before the dele- 
gates and officers of today were born. But I was inspired and 
enjoyed it very much, and am moved to write you. 


; James D. TinuincHast 
Cambridge, Mass. 


WE MUST RELY ON TRUTH 
To rue Eprror: 


Some suggestions concerning Hitler’s Mein Kampf: Our 
first impulse is to collect and destroy all copies of the book 
and severely discipline the young, and especially all surviving 
Germans who think they are of a superior race. 


We remember the advice of Gamaliel, who said, “Take 
heed what ye intend to do, for if this doctrine or this work 
be of God, ye cannot overthrow it.” To destroy every copy 
of Mein Kampf would seem like martyrdom to Hitler’s con- 
verts, and they would cherish his teachings the more on that 
account. Perhaps the better plan would be to introduce to 
the new generation of Germans the old German classics, such 
as the writings of Martin Luther and Goethe, and put their 
thoughts in contrast with the teachings of Hitler, and trust 
that light will overcome darkness. 

In our efforts to establish world peace it is essential that 
we rely on the inherent power of truth and righteousness more 
than on arbitrary compulsion and severe chastisement. God 
alone has the wisdom to chastise his people, and unless man 
follows his guidance he cannot have abundant life. 

Leon Peter Jones 
Springfield, Ill. 


¢ 

Tue New Epucation AND RELIGION. 

By J. Paul Williams. Association Press. 
$2.50. 


This book gives serious thought to the 
problem of providing more adequately 
for the religious education of American 
youth. In the words of the author, it 
is “an effort to rethink the place of 


' religion in American education.” Dr. 


Williams reviews the important factors 
in the history of traditional religious 
education in America. He explores the 
ptgsent status of church (Protestant and 
Catholic) and synagogue education in 
this-country, and for purposes of com- 
parison presents facts and figures regard- 
ing traditional religious education in 
other occidental nations. 

The difficulties involved in teaching re- 
ligion are faced frankly and realistically. 
Yet, if America is to provide a more 
adequate education in religion it is 
essential that standards be raised. Par- 
ticularly is this true in Protestant Sun- 
day schools. “Laymen tend, by and 
large, to be naive in their expectations 
of the religious school; they expect a 
great deal from a very little... . When 
we realize how the public schools, with 
the time, equipment, and trained) per- 
sonnel which are at their disposad, fail 
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in the achieving of less pretentious aims, 
it is clear that the teaching of religion 
will seldom be successful unless it makes 
use of every resource known to modern 
education. . .. The implication of this 
discussion is that a great deal more time 
must be given to religious education and 
religious classes must meet much more 
frequently than is the practice in the 
usual American community. It is not 


short of ridiculous to expect that the ex- 


tensive learning which sectarians hope to 
achieve through religious education can 
be accomplished in one or two hours a 
week.” 

Dr. Williams presents seven possible 
solutions to the problem. The pros and 
cons of each he examines impartially. 
Six of them are directly concerned with 
the teaching of religion in the public 
schools. In his concluding chapter he 
makes a strong plea for a strengthening 
of existing agencies—Sunday school and 
home. The former must be taken with 
far greater seriousness by the Protestant 
church if any substantial gains are to 
be made. Nor will changes at this point 
alone suffice. “The utilization of the 
resources granted to the public schools 
by the people is essential to any ade- 
quate solution of the problem.” The 
universal coverage of the schools, their 
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trained leadership, and their maintenance 
of a consistent policy are the reasons 
behind this statement. According to the 
author the public schools have “two 
essential functions in religious education: 
the teaching of the facts of the religions 
(the non-sectarian nature of public in- 
struction to be safeguarded) and the 
teaching of democracy as one item of re- 
ligious faith.” 

It is yet possible, the author believes, 
to build in America a new democratic 
education based on religious ideals, if 
religious leaders and educators will but 
join hands and act. 

Here is a book which will stimulate 
the thinking of professional and lay 
workers in the field of religion, and 
thoughtful people generally. It raises 
questions and vividly points up prob- 
lems. Yet in the opinion of the author 
there is only one course to pursue. If 
religious education remains a minor con- 
cern of our culture, then the way is open 
for the rise of a “kind of indigenous 
American religion” (not unlike those 
which have arisen in Russia and Ger- 
many), which will convert historic re- 
ligions into “centers of antiquarian in- 
terest; and democracy probably cannot 
survive.” 

Susan M. ANDREWS 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


General Sunday School Association, Universalist Church of America, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 8. 


DOES YOUR CHURCH NEED 
A “WORK SPELL” 


In reports from our North Carolina 
churches there is frequent mention of a 
spell. 


work When something needs 
doing, a day is 
set aside for it, 
people make their 
plans, come to- 
gether, and every- 
one turns to until 
the job is done. A 
picnic lunch or 
supper, a sharing 
of the food that 
each has brought 
is usually a part of these “spells,” and 
not a small part either. 

There’s many a Universalist church 
outside of North Carolina that would 
profit by a work spell. There are cup- 
boards waiting to be cleared out. There 
are open shelves needed for current ma- 
terials on which are stacked old hymnals, 
old Helpers, old Sunday school libraries. 
Sometimes there are balconies which 
have been convenient dumping ground. 
Unfortunately, not everything that has 
been put there can be laid flat on the 
floor. So above the railing various ob- 
jects of ancient vintage are plainly vis- 
ible from below. Often the people of 
the church have become so used to see- 
ing them there they think nothing of 
them. But the stranger, entering by a 
door directly opposite the balcony, can 
see little else. And if she’s a good house- 
keeper she begins wondering about the 
women who permit such an eyesore in 
their church. 

Sometimes useless collections of this 
sort are not out in the open. They’re 
in what people call affectionately the 
church’s “glory hole.” But when a visitor 
makes the mistake of opening the wrong 
door and can proceed no further, an em- 
barrassing moment is likely to ensue. 

How about a work spell? Many peo- 
ple are at home this summer. They 
wouldn’t want to roll up their sleeves 
and spend every day down at church, 
but the chances are in every place where 
there’s need a small group of workers 
could be mustered for duty. And once 
the cupboard had been cleaned, the 
shelves cleared and the balcony emptied, 
everyone would probably say, “Why 
didn't we do this long ago?” 

Yes, the glory hole might take longer. 
Also, you might have to consult certain 
people before openly discarding pieces of 
furniture or steel engravings they had 
given to the church. Or maybe you'd 
better not consult them. After all, the 
important thing is to empty the room. 

For there may be in our church a 
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group of junior high boys and girls who 
need desperately a suitable place for 
meeting on Sundays. They're tired of 
the “big” room. They've been in it five 
years. And that’s as good as a lifetime 
to. some twelve-year-olds. What they 
need now is to move to a place they can 
call their own. Once the room is cleared 
—and the two windows in it pried open 
—how eagerly they’ll take over, offering 
to paint and fix it up. Yes, they may 
need some tactful guidance, but you'll 
be surprised at the good ideas they have 
and also the kind of work they can do. 
If cleaning out the glory hole does noth- 
ing but lead to this discovery it will be 
well worth it, for the boys and girls 
themselves and for the future of your 
church. 

Did you ever clean up one place that 
you didn’t discover another suffering so 
by comparison that something had to be 
done about it? That may happen in 
your case. You may need to gather 
some new recruits, but once the fever is 
on don’t stop it. For the primary room 
could probably stand some attention. 
Washing down the walls (fathers have 
been known to help with this), painting 
the furniture, putting some attractive 
curtains at the windows—what a differ- 
ence all this would make! What a differ- 
ence it would make, too, in the morale 
of the group—children and teachers. 

Then there’s that—but this may be 
enouch. After all, there’s only a 
month before a new church year begins. 
And there are tomatoes to be canned and 
one or two things to be done. But if 
you'd like to start the year having more 
respect for your church building and 
providing a place to which children and 
youth will enjoy going—maybe a work 


spell is just what you need. 


HOME-COMING SUNDAY 


“Our church school never gets under 
way in the fall until October.” Did you 
ever hear anyone say that? Or maybe 
you've said it yourself. If so, did you 
ever go below the surface and ask the 
reason why? 

In a good many cases pupils don’t 
return in September for they know per- 
fectly well that church school isn’t ready 
for them. They’ve tried it two or three 
years and found out. One remembers 
going back only to find no teacher pres- 
ent, Another recalls having a teacher 
but no sign of a course of study or lesson 
material. They'd have them “sometime 
next month,” the superintendent had 
sald. 

No, it’s not true that everyone is 


away all the Sundays in September. 
More likely, the school has built up a 
reputation for doing little or nothing 
during that month. So pupils govern 
themselves accordingly. 

To help the local church turn the 
Sundays of September to good account 
it is now suggested that we observe 
Home-Coming Sunday early in the fall. 
September 9 is the date this year. Re- 
cently Home-Coming Sunday has taken 
the place of Rally Sunday, always held 
late in September and often responsible 
for leaders’ making little effort to aceom- 
plish anything before that date. 

Let’s bring our people back to church 
early this year! Let’s call in their homes. 
To every church school member let’s 
send an attractive and appropriate card 
assuring each one that church school will 
begin a new year in earnest on that date. 

Yes, this will mean the completion of 
plans during the summer. Teachers, 
courses of study, the rooms in which the 
school meets, the place of worship—all 
should be in readiness by September 9. 
It can be done. And the respect you will 
have for yourselves, and for the work 
you are trying to do, will be greatly 
increased. More important still, if each 
Sunday’s experiences of worship and 
study have meaning and worth for your 
pupils you will be adding rather than 
lessening their possibilities of growth. 

With the American Protestant boy and 
girl having annually an average of 24 
hours of religious education in a church 
—the equivalent of one day a year—we 
may well heed the call to advance the 
date of beginning our year’s work. 


PLANS FOR SEPTEMBER 


Suggestions for pupils’ thinking to- 
gether about worship during the first 
Sundays of September and for a real 
service of worship on September 30 were 
mailed to superintendents on July 25. 
Together with these was a bulletin en- 
titled If You Are Leading Boys and Girls 
in Worship. A descriptive leaflet of an 
excellent book for teachers and parents, 
reprint of an important article by Prof. 
Rolland E. Wolfe, and a letter to super- 
intendents completed the mailing. This 
is a sample of the kind of help the Gen- 
eral Sunday School Association sends 
regularly to leaders of local church 
schools. 


A SUPERINTENDENT WRITES 


“The more I delve into church school 
work, the more fascinating it becomes. 
I hope to be worthy of the task.” 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


Association of Universalist Women 


16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts 


THE SHELTER NECK INSTITUTE 
NORTH CAROLINA 


My memory of the Shelter Neck In- 
stitute is a composite of the friendly 
spirit of the people, their zealous inter- 
est in Universalism, the genuine attempt 
at spiritual growth by those of all ages, 
the co-operation that was obvious at 
every turn, the heat, the swimming in 
_the river, the gay evening get- -togethers, 
the yellow flies, the talking after “lights 
out®” and all the other ine that go to 
make up a week long to be remembered. 

The Family Institute (and it was 
truly that, the youngest guest being two 
years old!) was held at Shelter Neck, a 
group of buildings once a Unitarian 
school but deeded to the Universalists 
of the state when the need for that type 
of school no longer existed. People be- 
gan arriving on the afternoon of June 11 
and by supper time they were coming in 
car loads, bearing all manner of produce, 
hams, butter, eggs, live chickens, etc., 
to provide meals for the week and, inci- 
dentally, apply on the cost of their 
board. It was a happy group of sixty- 
odd people who gathered that evening 
in the school building to hold the first 
‘meeting of the state young people’s or- 
ganization. The faculty and staff were 
introduced and the next day’s schedule 
was outlined. 

The theme of the week, which had 
figured in, all of Virginia Ward’s planning 
m conjunction with Dr. Ulrich, was “An 
Adventure in Discovering the Supreme 
Worth of Every Human Personality.” 
Every course, every talk, every enter- 
tainment pointed up that theme. 

The group of women with whom I met 
each day tried to make this discovery 
through the medium of the home and 
foreign mission subjects for the coming 
year (i.e. Africa and Uprooted Ameri- 

cans) as well as through the most satis- 
fying development of individual church 
programs. We had some lively discus- 
sions of the problems that confront the 
_chtirch today in the field of group re- 
lationships, and it is to our joint credit 
that’ we could discuss such “touchy” 
subjects as race and labor relations with- 
out malice. Out of the mutual exchange 
of opinion and knowledge, we profited. 

I also assumed partial responsibility 
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for a group of wee folks for a morning 
period. I had one story hour based on 
Mpengo of the Congo for some inter- 
mediate children, and I took charge of 
the first evening vesper service. 

Ours was an experiment in co-opera- 
tive living. We served on cooking, dish- 
washing, and clean-up squads and had a 
rich time doing our work—the dignity of 
labor, Dr. Ulrich called it. One group 
even published a daily paper, “The Grey 
Moss,” eagerly awaited each evening. 

These people, with their deep and 
abiding love of the Universalist Church, 
are not rich in money but they are rich 
in the faith, and that is what counts. 
I was proud to be with them and glad 
to become their friend. I hope their 
understanding of The Association of Uni- 
versalist Women and its meaning and 
purpose are clearer to them. I know that 
their circumstances and position as North 
Carolina Universalists are much clearer 
to me. 

The group of young 
to my heart. In our youth we have 
strength. Such gatherings as the Shelter 
Neck Institute bind them to us. 


FLORENCE VW. Simonson 


people was a joy 


CHURCH CHRISTMAS 
PACKAGES 


In the heat of summer we are often 
indifferent to suggested plans for Christ- 
mas, but if our church women are to par- 
ticipate in the Church Christmas Pack- 
ages project sponsored by the Church 
Committee for Overseas Relief, and de- 
scribed at length in the July issue of Tue 
CuristiAN Lraper, early plans must be 
made. Filled boxes must be returned to 
the New York office by October 15. 

The plan, briefly, is this: Christian in- 
dividuals and groups are asked to fill 
half a million Christmas packages for 
distribution through the churches of the 
liberated areas of Europe and Asia. The 
Protestant Councils of those countries 
will route these shipments at the time 
the packages must be sent. Final dis- 
tribution will be made by the local pas- 
tor to the needy in his own parish. One 
of these boxes becomes, then, a gift 
from the church people here to the 
church people there. It is an American 
Christian friendship offering. 

Special items are requested for these 
boxes. They must, of course, be prac- 
tical and useful, but they must also be 
such as not to infringe upon the laws 
which govern the exchange of commodi- 
ties between nations. All of the items 
listed are easily obtained and inexpen- 
sive: combs, razors, toothbrushes, pins, 
thread, needles, dehydrated soups, socks, 
mittens, hard candy for the children, and 
baby foods for the infants. 

The business of distributing and col- 


lecting these 500,000 cartons which will 
carry the gifts has been assigned to the 
denominations{ Our president, Mrs. 
Seth R. Brooks, has asked that we share 
in the responsibility. Cartons for our 
groups may be obtained from the office 
at No. 16 Beacon Street, Boston, and 
should be returned to the same office by 
October 1 so that they may be sent as 
the Association’s contribution, ready for 
final shipment on October 15. | 

If you are an interested individual, or 
an officer in an interested group, please 
ask promptly for your carton or cartons 
Full directions will accompany them. 

This is a small service, but it is one 
rich in potentialities. Please respond 
with eagerness. 


FROM CHAPLAIN FISKE 


Dear Miss Thomas: 

Thanks for sending me information 
about our Church interest and invest- 
ment in China. I am not near that sec- 
tion but am arranging for a flight there 
and will report my observations. 

My attitude toward missions in China 
is becoming more realistic and one day 
111 make known my conclusions in a 
constructive way. Now it would be too 
premature and shortsighted, for observa- 
tion has been too limited. 

My work has taken me over a wide 
area of this fantastic country. Travel- 
ing on the roads is hazardous and diffi- 
cult but is the way to see the country 
and people. In this I have had many 
unusual and memorable experiences. But 
to get across distances quickly, flying is 
the way. I am fortunate to be able to 
travel both ways and have had two trips 
by river boat. Some day I want to write 
about it but am much too busy now. 

It will be good to see old friends at 
Headquarters again. Meanwhile, good 
wishes to all. 

Cordially, WW en 
P.S. Enclosed is clipping on Cheng-tu. 


Note: Several weeks ago Mrs. Fiske 
asked me to send some of the China lit- 
erature to her husband, Chaplain (Cap- 
tain) Wallace G. Fiske, who is stationed 
with the Headquarters Air Service Group 
in China. The above is in answer to my 
letter in which I enclosed Bulletins and 
leaflets on our work in China. 
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News of Churches and Church People 


CHATTANOOGA CHURCH OBSERVES ANNIVERSARY 


The Shinn Memorial Universalist 
church at Chattanooga observed the 
28th anniversary of its dedication on 
Sunday, July 15, by holding a special 
service of remembrance. One of the 
largest congregations in several years 
came out to greet the guest preacher of 
the day, the Rev. Luther R. Robinson, 
who was the first minister of the church, 
serving from 1908 until after the build- 
ing of the church and its dedication on 
July 15, 1917. 

In planning the service of the day, 
the acting pastor, the Rev. Harriet B. 
Robinson, sent out several letters to 
some of those who were at the Conven- 
tion of 1917, asking them to send a word 
of greeting. 

The Rev. Luther Robinson, now living 
in Santa Ana, Cal., is spending the sum- 
mer at Somerset, Ky., where live many 
of the near relatives and close friends 
of the Robinsons. From there the an- 
swer came that he would deliver his 
greeting in person. This made the day 
a delightful and impressive home-coming. 
Old friends came from our own and other 
churches to greet the beloved first min- 
ister. 

Another feature was the letter of 
greeting and congratulations sent by the 
Rev. Stanley Manning, who reminded 
the Chattanooga church of the several 
happy and successful Southern Young 
People’s Institutes which they had enter- 
tained when he was Director of Young 
People’s Work. 

It was a joy to have two babies 
brought to the altar to be baptized by 
the minister who in earlier days had 
baptized the parents. 

Mr. Robinson reviewed briefly the 
early years of the church, and its organ- 
ization on June 2, 1907, by Dr. Shinn. 
This was the last mission church estab- 
lished by Dr. Shinn. It was in 1908 that 
the Rev. Luther R. Robinson was called 
to be its minister. There were then the 
thirty-two charter members; and minis- 
ter and people began the task of raising 
money, first for the lot, then the church. 
Many became interested. In time the 
Young People’s Christian Union adopted 
the Chattanooga church as its most 
cherished project. Naturally it was with 
keen enthusiasm that the Y.P.C.U. met 
here for its national convention of 1917. 
At the closing service of the conven- 
tion on July 15 the church was dedi- 
cated. Dr. William H. McGlauflin, then 
General Superintendent of our churches, 
delivered the address. 

Following this review of the early 
years, the minister reminded his con- 
gregation of 1945 that they succeeded 
because this one big purpose united 
them. He spoke of how, here in the 
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Southland, this church should be a cen- 
ter for our faith. He said: “Give it your 
loyalty, your love, your co-operation. 
Lead out on the great principles of the 
Universal Fatherhood of God, the Uni- 
versal Brotherhood of Man. The doc- 
trine of the Universalist church, put into 
action, would save the world. People 
know now that war doesn’t pay. When 
we can make men believe that we are 
All God’s children there will be no more 
war. The San Francisco Conference 
was Universalism on a grand scale. The 
world is dying for that which we have. 
Study this faith of ours. Take Tue 
CuristiAN Leaver, and you will learn 
again to appreciate the splendid worth 
of this faith. Pull together, work to- 
gether, and let this day be a re-dedica- 
tion to this church and the truths for 
the teaching of which it was dedicated 


y? 


twenty-eight years ago! 


FERRY BEACH LADIES’ AID 
ANNUAL MEETING 


The 387th Annual Meeting of the 
Ferry Beach Ladies Aid will be held at 
The Quillen, Saco, Maine, Wednesday, 
August 8, at 1:45 p. m., for the receiving 
of reports, election of officers and trans- 
action of any other business that may 
legally be brought before it. 

The Annual Birthday Party will be at 
6 p.m. Friday, August 10. Piease send 
contributions to the Birthday Fund to 
Mrs. Roger F. Etz, 21 Rural Avenue, 
Medford, before August 1, or they may 
be paid to the storekeeper. 

Articles for the Fair may be mailed to 
Mrs. Walter Kellison, The Quillen, Saco, 
Maine. 

Guapys E. Wotury, Secretary 


Something New 
Under the Sun! 


A Modern World Gospel 


Has a new decalogue, new 
form of Communion Service, 
etc., etc. Read about the seven 


modern ministries of Religion. 
To those who send in $1.00 or 
more to help our work we 
will send a copy in apprecia- 
tion. 


Address 
The Pulpit Press 
Box 294, Concord, N. H. 


LAWSON-MOULTON 


Elizabeth Louise Moulton, daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Arthur A. Moulton, 
Malden, and the Rev. Donald Wilfred 
Lawson of Ware were married at the 
First Universalist Church of Malden, 
Saturday afternoon, July 7. Following 
the ceremony there was a reception in 
the church vestry. 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Lawson were 
graduated from St. Lawrence University 
in June of this year. Mrs. Lawson re- 
ceived her bachelor of arts degree and 
Mr. Lawson, a graduate of the college, 
received his bachelor of divinity degree 
from the Theological School of the Uni- 
versity. 

Following a wedding trip to Nantucket 
Island the Lawsons went to Rockport, 
where Mr. Lawson started his pastorate 
in the First Universalist Church. 


GRANITE CHIPS 


During the summer, the state super- 
intendent of New Hampshire, Rev. J. 
Wayne Haskell, is preaching at Gorham, 
East Jaffrey. West Chesterfield, West- 
moreland, Kensington, Wolfeboro, New- 
port, and Langdon. 

Newport has two Universalist services 
this summer. The Rev. Albert F. Har- 
kins of North Attleboro, Mass., on July 
15 and the state superintendent on 
August 19. 

The superintendent preached at Gor- 
ham on July 8. Plans are being made 
for four services next summer. 

Nottingham is being ministered to dur- 
ing July and August by Dr. Samuel G. 
Ayres of Southold, Long Island. 

East Jaffrey is having four services 
this summer. The Rev. Robert Barber 
of Lawrence, Mass., occupied the pulpit 
on July 15, 29 and August 5, while the 
superintendent preached on July 22. 

Fremont observes Old Home Day on 
August 19 when the Rev. Arthur Web- 
ster of Salem, Mass., preaches. The Rev. 
Charles Wyman, manager of the Uni- 
versalist Publishing House, will preach 
on August 26. 

Kensington will have services during 
August with the Rev. J. Wayne Haskell, 
the Rev. Fred H. Miller of Nashua, the 
Rev. Clarence L. Eaton of Dover, and 
the Rev. Arthur Webster as preachers. 

Kingston remained open during July 
with the pastor, Earle T. McKinney, 
preaching. 

Portsmouth 
union services. 

The annual pilgrimage to the Langdon 
church, known as Ancestors’ Day, will 
be held on August 26. The preachers 
will be the Rev. J. Wayne Haskell, the 
Rev. Marshall Eck of Marlboro, and the 
Rev. Clarence H. Clark of Newport, a 
native of Langdon. 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


held 


and Manchester 


THE 


ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


Canton, New York 


) A Liberal Arts College 
_ With a Navy V-12 Unit 


To, provide training for 
young men and women for 
positions of responsibil- 
ity and leadership in gov- 
_ ernment, business and the 
professions. 


Haro. E. B. Spricut, Dean 
and Acting President 


Liberal Ministry Today 


UNPRECEDENTED 
OPPORTUNITY 


for Significant Service 


Secure your training 
at the 


Theological School of 


ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


Distinctly liberal in spirit of 
puree on and administration. 
Men and women accepted on equal terms. 
Returning veterans admitted at any time. 


If YOU are interested write today for 
information to 


DEAN JOHN MURRAY ATWOOD 
Canton, New York 


[UFTS COLLEGE 


A: Seat of Learning 
“in New England 


Unusual Resources 


Welcomes returning 
veterans 


Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., LL.D., President 


For information address: 
Medford 55, Massachusetts , 
FS ELL TET TOL EE, 

ugust 4, 1945. 


BETHANY UNION 
BURNS MORTGAGE 


Over one hundred people gathered ou 
Sunday afternoon, June 10, at Bethany 
Union to witness the burning of the 
mortgage on the new home, 256-260 
Newbury Street, Boston. Frank A. De- 
wick, president of the corporation, and 
Mrs. Dewick received the guests. At 
six-thirty the ceremony was held. 

Mrs. Walter E. Farnham, represent- 
ing the Woman’s Alliance of Boston and 
Vicinity, the only organization whose 
sole project is to work for the Union, 
introduced Mr. Dewick, who sketched 
briefly the history of this institution, 
which is now fifty-six years old. He told 
of the founding and early years of serv- 
ice, of the removal to the new quarters, 
the indebtedness involved, and the re- 
ceipt of legacies that enabled him to 
set fire to the mortgage, which he did 
standing before the fireplace of the living 
room. Chiefly responsible for the ability 
to do this at this time were recent 
legacies of $20,000 from the estate of 
Mrs. Joseph Sweet, longtime friend of 
the institution, and $5,000 from the 
estate of Arthur E. Mason, who had 
served both as president and treasurer 
at different periods. 

Arrangements and refreshments for 
the evening were in charge of Mrs. 
Walter E. Farnham and Mrs. Leslie 
Blake, president and ex-president of the 
Woman’s Alliance, with the help of all 
the other board members. Flower ar- 
rangements were by Mrs. Emerson Hugh 
Lalone. Music was contributed by girls 
of the house: a solo, “Bless This Home,” 
by Miss Bertha Johnson, and a quartet, 
“We Would Be Building,’ by the 
Misses Louise Dennett, Mildred Hages- 
trom, Bethan Johnson and Olivia Willis, 
with Miss Clara Bromley as accom- 
panist. 

The affair marks an important mile- 
stone in the history of the Union. It 
faces the future with all debts paid, 
with newly renovated plant, with the 
house filled and a waiting list. Mr. 
Dewick, to whom great credit is due 
for this state of affairs, announced an 
anonymous gift of $1,250. 


CLARA BARTON DAY 
IN FLORIDA 


On Friday, May 4, 1945, the Hon. Joe 
Hendricks of Florida, in the House of 
Representatives, introduced a resolution 
“officially recognizing the story, life and 
achievements of Clara Barton, founder 
of the American Red Cross .. .” 

The resolution read in part: 

“Her achievements in the evening of 
her life are greater than the conquests 
of nations or the inventions of genius. 
_.. She met the opposition and hardship 
of a pioneer, but her industry and zeal 
were as unflagging as her sympathies 
were universal. .. . As we witness the 
terrible catastrophes of the nations that 


now confront us, the memory of the 
gentle ministrations of her who won the 
name of ‘Angel of the Battlefield’ cannot 
but be a mighty stimulant to the hopes 
of sorrowing and war-ridden people 
everywhere. ... As long as the American 
Red Cross endures or its name is re- 
membered, the memory of its founder 
will be cherished. Be it further resolved 
that the second Thursday of October of 
each successive year hereafter be, and the 
same hereby is, set apart and designated 
as Clara Barton Day throughout the 
State of Florida.” 


The resolution, which was adopted, 
provided also for a recommendation to 
the Congress of the United States that 
it establish and designate a Clara Barton 
Day for the entire Nation “to the end 
that the civilized world may know that 
the soul of America is alive and respon- 
sive to the gratitude it owes to those 
whose lives and characters embody and 
symbolize the spirit and heart of this 
ereat democracy.” 


FERRY BEACH PARK 
ASSOCIATION ANNUAL MEETING 


The ninth annual meeting of the Ferry 
Beach Park Association of the Univer- 
salist Church (incorporated 1936) will be 
held at The Quillen, Saco, Maine, Wed- 
nesday, August 8, at 7:30 p. m. for the 
receiving of reports, the election of offi- 
cers and one director for three years, and 
transaction of any business that may 
legally come before it. 

The clerk of the corporation will fur- 
nish a ballot with the slate of the nomi- 
nating committee “to any member en- 
titled to vote, on request, any time up to 
the business of election at the annual 
meeting.” Members not expecting to 
attend the meeting may secure a ballot 
from the secretary of the Association, 
Mrs. Walter E. Kellison, The Quillen, 
Saco, Maine. 


Frepertck N. Auuen, Clerk 


Dean Academy and Junior College 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 


Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls 
wotking together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for High School 
and Junior College. 


Intensive review courses in preparation 
for college entrance requirements. 


Junior College courses that major in 
Secretarial Science, Business, Commercial 
Art, Music, Medical Assistant, Pre-Nurs- 
ing, Home Economics, Pre-Engineering. 

Income from endowment funds is used 
to reduce cost of tuition to students. 

Send for catalogue. 


EARLE S. WALLACE 


Headmaster 
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SARA L. WILLIS 


Sara L. Tucker, wife of the Rev. Sid- 
ney J. Willis, passed away suddenly in 
the Elliot Hospital, Manchester, N. H., 
on Sunday afternoon, June 17. Her 
death came as a great shock to a host 
of friends. Mrs. Willis was born in Med- 
ford, Mass., the daughter of the late 
Daniel and Olivia Richards Tucker. For 
several years she served as the private 
secretary of the late Edwin D. Mead 
and later in the Medford Trust Com- 
pany. In July, 1908, she married the 
Rev. Sidney J. Willis. To them three 
children were born, Eleanor T. and AI- 
berta H., who died in infancy, and 
Olivia E., who is employed in the adver- 
tising department of Jordan-Marsh, Bos- 
ton. Mrs. Willis served on various state 
committees of Universalist women’s or- 
ganizations in Massachusetts, Maine and 
New Hampshire. Her quiet, gracious 
manner commanded the confidence, ad- 
miration, and love of many, whether she 
was presiding at a public meeting or 
welcoming parishioners and friends to 
the home. The funeral service was con- 
ducted by two personal friends of the 
family, the Rev. Roger F. Etz of Med- 
ford and the Rev. C. R. Chappell, Sec- 
retary of the Baptist churches of New 
Hampshire. Mrs. Willis is survived by 
her husband who is the pastor of the 
Universalist church of Manchester, one 
‘daughter, Miss Olivia E. Willis, one sis- 
ter, Miss Anna S. Tucker of Medford, 
and one nephew, Mr. Richard K. Eaton 
of Braintree. A friend of long standing 
sent the following lines that were read at 
the service: 


“God must have smiled to frame a 
thought 
So perfect and divine, 
As that of making loving hearts 
Like yours, O Friend of Mine! 
He must have touched your patient 
brow 
To make your life so fair 
And looked into your tender eyes 
To place the lovelight there; 
Then breathed His wisdom in your soul 
To make your love divine— 
God must have smiled to frame the 
thought 
Of You, O Friend of Mine.” 


et oe ie 


MARIETTE P. BENTON 


Mariette P. Benton, wife of Dr. Her- 
bert E. Benton, and sister of the late 
Levi M. Powers, died after a long ill- 
ness, at her home, 332 Mt. Airy Ave., 
Philadélphia, Pa., on July 14. 

Mrs. Benton was born in Bethel, 
Maine, January 9, 1871. She received 
her education at Kents Hill Academy 
and Tufts College. 


Funeral services were held at the Uni- 
versalist Church of the Messiah, Phila- 
delphia, July 18, and interment was at 
Annisquam, Mass. 
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MR. AND MRS. THORSELL 
WELCOMED 


Two hundred people attended the re- 
ception given by the members of the 
First Universalist Church of Weymouth 
Landing to the new minister and his 
wife, the Rev. and Mrs. Ernest A. 
Thorsell, June 12, in the parish hall of 
the church. 

Greetings from the Massachusetts Uni- 
versalist Convention were brought by 
the Rev. Arthur W. Webster, President. 
Town Selectman Basil S. Warren wel- 
comed the Thorsells to the community 
and Dr. S. Burman Long, President of 
the local Ministers’ Association, wel- 
comed Mr. Thorsell into the fellowship 
of the Weymouth clergy. 

The program was arranged by Frank A. 
Pray, Everett J. McIntosh, Franklin P. 
Whitten, and Richard K. Eaton. Mr. 
Eaton, Chairman of the Board of Trus- 
tees, introduced Mr. and Mrs. Thorsell 
to the parish and community. 


TOPANGA CONFERENCE ON 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


“Topanga” has become a_ by-word 
among Unitarians and Universalists of 
Southern California, and it was the rally- 
ing call again this year for the religious 
education conference which opened at 
Barton School in Topanga Canyon on 
June 24, 25, and 26. Pulling up the steep 
hill to the school (in low) came delega- 
tion after delegation, until by nightfall 
teachers were counted from Santa Bar- 
bara, San Fernando Valley, Pasadena- 
Neighborhood, Pasadena-Throop Memo- 
rial, Los Angeles Unitarian, Long Beach, 
and San Diego. About fifty persons in all 
were present. 

The cuckoo in the Barton clock 
jumped out from his perch nine times 
the following morning and the confer- 
ence was Officially on its way. Dr. 
Berkeley Blake led the morning worship 
services as though the conference were a 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A UNIVERSALIST INSTITUTION 
256 Newbury St., Boston, Mass, 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organiza- 
tion, which offers the advantage of a comfortable, 
quiet and agreeable home at a low cost for those 
young women with only moderate means of sup- 
port who come to this city for work or study, 
It is located at 256 Newbury St., Boston, and 
is within easy access of all parts of the city. 
The price of rooms with board, including light 
and heat, is $8.00 and $8.50 per week, for perma- 
nent guests. : 

During the summer months there are accom- 
modations for women unattended who may wish 
to visit Boston for a few days at a time. For 
such transients the price is $1.50 a day. 

Fur further information please address the 
Superintendent, Mrs. Winifred E. Spear, 256 
Newbury St., Boston. 

FRANK A. DEWICK, President 
For the Board of Managers 
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Junior Church congregation, with Dr. 
Blake giving his fine story-sermons. It 
was a stimulating and informative ex-. 
perience for church school educators. 

Miss Susan Andrews could not be in 
California, so Dean R. J. Taylor of the 
University of Southern California School 
of Religion led the morning series on re- 
ligious education theory. Dr. Taylor’s 
manner was quiet and serene, but his 
thoughts were penetrating. Often he 
held the group intensely interested and 
on numerous occasions provoked them 
to a hearty chuckle. One of his long-to- 
be-remembered statements was: “We 
train people to be anti-social in the 
kindergarten—then we call it religion,” 
and “When the teacher says, ‘Sit still,’ 
God says, ‘Wiggle.’ ” 

The Rev. Curtis Beach led a fine se- 
ries on the Bible and its use in religious 
education. Mr. Beach is a young man 
who has no love for cobwebs but who 
possesses an enlightened appreciation of 
the values of the Bible. His talks on the 
prophets and the psalms were highly 
inspiring. 

Afternoons were devoted to practical 
demonstrations, clay modeling, costum- 
ing, story dramatization and creative 
teaching. A lesson on snails (and a box- 
ful of them) brought a group of children 
into the experimental classroom. The 
children were oblivious to the adults 
who were watching them as they became 
absorbed in the lesson. It was a conclu- 
sive demonstration that education can 
be natural, unforced, and yet effective. 

The sunset services on the point look- 
ing up the valley were conducted by Dr. 
Charles Clare Blauvelt, with the assist- 
ance of symphony music played on a 
phonograph. Evenings brought folk- 
dancing and singing plus a stunt show on 
Tuesday. 

This is the land where movies are 
made, and on Monday evening a repre- 
sentative from Cathedral Films demon- 
strated some sound films on religious 
topics. One was a sound movie on th 
Good Samaritan and the other was a 
cartoon. 

The success of the conference was due 
in no small measure to the fine work of 
Mrs. Miriam Gorton, who was honored 
by being selected as the general chair- 
man of the next year’s conference. 


Paut HENNIGES 


125TH FUND REPORT 


Your response since our last report has 
been grand! Today’s total is $65,000! 

If you have placed a bequest in your 
will for the U.P.H. please write to Mr. 
Wyman in confidence stating the amount 
and don’t delay endowing your subscrip- 
tion to Tue Curistran Leaver at $100 
each. We need 14 more to meet out 
goal of 100 endowed subscriptions! 

Thank you! 


The Board of Directors 
of the U.P.H 
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ENNETT INTERIM MINISTER 
T URBANA 


William Rainey Bennett is interim 
inister at Urbana, Illinois, -wntil the 
2w minister, Dr. Ellis E. Pierce, begins 
1e new pastorate September 1. Dr. Ben- 
stt, who was interim preacher at Stock- 
m, Illinois, during the winter months 
rites, “I thought I was retired, but I 
1ess I’m just retreaded,” 


TEM RESIGNS 


After.a pastorate of three and one- 
alf years at Hartford, Wisconsin, First 
ongregational Church, Reverend J. 
tewart Diem resigned on May 1. He 
mntinues as Associate Secretary of the 
nivetsity of Wisconsin Y.M.C.A. in 
[adison. In addition Diem serves as 
ersonnel Worker at R.M.R. Corpora- 
on, a war plant. 


ERSONALS 


The Rev. Donald K. Evans, minister 
f St. Paul’s Universalist Church, Chi- 
ago, Illinois, is summer minister at 


outhold, Long Island. 
The Rev. George A. Gay, Middleport, 


|. Y., who is taking a full summer vaca- 
on this year, writes; “Mrs. Gay and I 
ill be going about as much as condi- 
ons warrant. We shall start in at 
Jayton, N. Y., for at least two weeks.” 
luring Mr. Gay’s absence Mr. Fenwick 
Vheeler, a theological student of St. 
awrence University, will be in charge 


f the Middleport church. 


Rev. and Mrs. H. James Wright of 
Yenver, Colorado, are the parents of twin 
ms born Jtly 6, James Eric and Keith 
Talon. 


Miss Susan M. Andrews and Miss 
[argaret Winchester attended Bourne 
fall Workshop at North Yonkers, N. Y., 
une 24-29. This gathering, sponsored 
y Mrs. Sophia L. Fahs and Dr. Edna L. 
cheson, brought together fifteen persons 


A Religion for Greatness 
By Dr. Crarence R. SKINNER 


Aevivid and concrete presentation of 
that, gospel of the unities and the uni- 
versals that is the heart of Christianity, 
by a former dean of Tufts College School 
of Religion. $2.00 
Now Ready 


‘Triumphant Living 
By Neue E. Frrenp 


Mrs. Friend points the way for men 
and women troubled by events of life to 
rise above them in triumphant conquest. 
Filled with illustrations of men and 
women who have conquered handicaps, 
it is a book to be valued by ministers 
and laymen alike. $2.00 


Now Ready 
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Boston 8, Mass. 
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from across the country actively engaged 
in some form of religious education. 


Miss Margaret Winchester of the 
G.S.5.A. staff was in North Carolina June 
14-18. Following two days at Outlaw’s 
Bridge she participated in the Shelter 
Neck Institute, after which she visited 
Mrs. Annie B. Willis at Jordan Neigh- 
borhood House, Suffolk, Va. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO 
THE BY-LAWS 


Notice is hereby given of a proposed 
amendment to Article II, Section I, of the 
By-Laws of The Universalist Church of 
America as proposed by the Ohio Univer- 
salist Convention. Said Article II, Section 
1 now reads as follows: 


1. The bond of a fellowship in The 
Universalist Church of America shall be 
a common purpose to do the will of God 
as Jesus revealed it, and to co-operate 
in establishing the Kingdom for which he 
lived and died. 


To that end we avow our faith in God 
as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human person- 
ality, in the authority of truth known or 
to. be known, and in the power of men 
of good will and sacrificial spirit to over- 
come all eyil and progressively establish 
the Kingdom of God. Neither this nor 
any other statement shall be imposed as 
a creedal test, provided that the faith 
thus indicated be professed. 

The proposed amendment is to make 
the first sentence of Paragraph II of 
the aforesaid Article II, Section 1, read 
as follows: 

To that end we avow our faith in the 
Universal Fatherhood of God, in the 
spiritual leadership—not deity—of Jesus, 
(balance of paragraph unchanged) . 


This notice is given so that the proposed 
amendment may be acted upon if a meeting 
of the General Assembly is held in Barre, 
Vermont, on October 24-26, 1945. It should 
be noted that up until the present time 
no permit has been received so that it cannot 
be stated definitely whether or not there 
will be a meeting. 

Esther A. Richardson 


Secretary 


CENTRAL FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 

Approved the granting of Dual Fellowship 
by the Illinois Fellowship Committee to the 
Rev. Leslie J. Tuck and the Rev. Joseph 
Clare. 

Approved the granting of Dual Fellowship 
by the Massachusetts Fellowship Committee 
to the Rey. Alexander Winston and Captain 
George N. Marshall (chaplain) . 

Granted letter of transfer to Ohio to the 
Rey. R. 8. Kellerman. 
Accepted transfer 

from Illinois. 
Esruer A. Ricwarpson, Secretary 
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NEW PASTORATES 
IN MASSACHUSETTS 


The Rev. Edmund W. Beal of Oak- 
land, Maine, has accepted a call to the 
Universalist Church of Peabody, to begin 
October 1. 

Mr. Gordon A. Crooks of Waterville, 
Maine, has been called to Brockton, to 
begin September 1. 


EVERETT W. COLEMAN 


Everett Winslow Coleman died March 15 
at the Heywood Memorial Hospital in Gard- 
ner, Mass., at the age of ninety-one. Funeral 
services were held at the Higgins Funeral 
Home, Orange, Mass., Rev. Charles H. Em- 
mons, pastor of the Universalist church of 
Orange, officiating. Central 
Cemetery. 

Mr. Coleman was a practicing optome- 
trist in Orange for many years and had also 
served terms in the State Legislature from 
1917 to 1921. For a number of seasons he 
promoted and arranged the winter programs 
of the Universalist Men’s Club. 

Everett Coleman was born in Ossipee, 
N. H., son of Charles R. and Olive Deland 
Coleman. When he was four years old the 
family moved to Wolfeboro, N. H.. where the 
father was a country storekeeper and Lin- 
coln postmaster. At the age of twelve a 
change in family residence was made to 
Somersworth, N. H., Mr. Coleman’s father 
going into business there. 

While living in Somersworth an oppor- 
tunity came to the young man to study in a 
local law office. He served a portion of the 
apprenticeship, but the sudden death of his 
father necessitated his getting into work 
which would bring some immediate financial 
return. At the age of twenty-five he went to 
Massachusetts and located in North Brook- 
field, where he became affiliated with Hayden 
Lodge of Masons, the Odd Fellows and the 
Knights of Pythias, holding office im all three 
and all of the chairs in the first-mentioned.- 
He went to Orange fifty-one years ago, for a 
time assisting his brother-in-law, Frank E. 
Barnes, in the latter’s grocery store and later 
entering the employ of the New Home Sew- 
ing Machine Company. 


Burial was in 


GOOD WORK DONE 


Summer days have brought vacation 
schools to many children across the coun- 
try this year. Some have followed the 
trend of the times and investigated con- 
ditions in this country and abroad under 
the theme: “Let’s Go to the Peace 
Table.” Others have explored God’s out- 
of-doors, marveled at the intricacy of a 
spider’s web, the wonder of a snail’s 
shell, the industry of the ant. Again, a 
group has set out to answer the age-old 
question, “How did the world begin?” 
and had a start on modern science as 
well as comparative religion. Some chil- 
dren have taken imaginary trips to 
Palestine and learned about shepherd 
life, and the geography of Bible lands. 
With it all, the friendships that have 
been made and the moments of worship 
that have been experienced are proof of 
the value of these summer programs of 
religion. 

To date, five Universalist Schools, 
seventeen community schools in which 
Universalist churches co-operated, have 
been reported. Your report will be wel- 
come at the G.S.S.A. office. 


NEW POST 


Myles Rodehaver has accepted a call 
to the University of Rochester where he 
will be a member of the Department of 
Sociology. He begins his new work in 
September. 


Crackling 


First Sailor (on first convoy duty) : 
“Did you ever see so much water in all 
your life?” 

Second Sailor (a veteran): “You 
haven’t seen nothin’. That's only the 
top.” 


A small boy was told that an angel 
had brought him a little sister, and the 
doctor asked him if he would like to 
see her. He replied no, but he would 
like to have a look at the angel. 


Reproving a snooty young actress on 
one occasion, Mrs. Fiske observed, 
“Young woman, you weren’t born—you 
were assembled. And when they came 
to your nose, they took the first thing 
that turned up.”—Boston Globe. 


Better Make Sure 


Heard over the amplifying system in 
the station canteen: 

Operator: “Call for Popkanoskovich! 
Call for Popkanoskovich!” 

Popkanoskovich: “Vat’s the initials, 
please?” —Harpoon. 


“And now an experiment in radio. 
We are going to bring you a full hour 
of commercial announcements com- 
pletely uninterrupted by music or enter- 
tainment of any kind.”— Caption to 
cartoon in The New Yorker. 


Tenderfoot—A man told me that he 
saw three pine trees, that on each pine 
were three dead limbs, and on each dead 
limb there were three acorns. How many 
acorns were there all together? 

First Class—Twenty-seven. 

Tenderfoot—Next time you see an 
acorn on a pine tree let me know— 
Christian Observer. 


Rookie: “Why don’t you laugh when 
the sergeant tells a joke?” 

Private: “I don’t have to. I’m being 
transferred tomorrow.” 


—Atlanta Two Bells. 


A Detroit daily, says Editor & Pub- 
lisher, tried to straighten out a financial 
boner and this is what readers read: 
“Through a TYPICAL error, ete. . . 7 


An aged woman was compelled to 
testify as a witness in a lawsuit. Asked 
to tell her age, she appealed to the judge, 
“Do I have to tell that?” 

“Why, yes, madam,” replied the 
judge. “It’s a proper question, and at 
your time of life you surely need not be 
sensitive about your age.” 

“Well,” she said reluctantly, “I’m 977 

“Now,” said the judge, “that admis- 
sion didn’t hurt you, did it?” 

“Oh, yes, it did, judge,” was the em- 
barrassed reply. “You see, verybody 
thinks I’m 100.”—Boston Globe. 


Thoughts For Today 


WILLIAM WALLACE ROSE 


The MURRAY PRESS answers a popular demand by print- 
ing an edition of Dr. Rose’s articles of everyday philosophy 
appearing in several cities daily over the country. 


Wiamsltacelhese 


THOUGHTS 


A grand GIFT for a friend. That friend may be an elderly 
person or a young person just starting out in life, or just some- 
one who appreciates good thoughts. 


Dr. Wm, Wallace Rose 


FOR 


TODAY has been prepared for just that purpose! 


Dr. Rose has received many letters asking when such a book would be published. 


We answer 


rain as MURRAY PRESS announcement that THOUGHTS FOR TODAY will be available about 
eptember 15, 1945, at a price which makes it possible for everyone to have rell ki 
a splendid GIFT which will be used con- : a 


stantly. EIGHTY PAGES of everyday 
philosophy the whole family will enjoy 
reading for $1.00! An especially good gift 
for that boy or girl in the Service! WE’LL 
MAIL YOUR GIFTS IF YOU SEND US 
THE NAMES WITH YOUR ORDER 


postpaid! 


To ensure your copy of this first edition, 
pin your check to the coupon herewith. 
UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING 
HOUSE, 16 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 
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Wallace Rose. 


on single copies. 


rooro err 
Enclosed find &......... 


AOR neem ween ewe eneenenne 
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(Enclose names and address for gift books). 


slosed find $.......s0000. Please send me ......cscccscces 
copies of THOUGHTS FOR TODAY, by William 
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No Book Club Credit 


Five copies or more receive Book Club Credit! 
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